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It Cant Be Done Admiration of a good teacher and efforts to follow 

his example are worthy traits of a person in the 
teaching profession. However, to be able to imitate the model teacher’s pro- 
cedures and techniques is something entirely different. 

Teachers, like pupils, differ individually. They may have striking simi- 
larities in their achievements, but the personalities of two men or women 
teachers are never found to be identical. 

Good teachers readily reveal their professional similarities, such as aimful 
teaching, holding the attention of their pupils, leading their pupils to think, 
organizing their subject matter, and careful preparation for their work. 

Despite such similarities any two teachers differ in their personalities. They 
are not able to use the same teaching techniques with equal success. True, 
both may follow the principle of Herbart and teach the unknown on the basis 
of what is known, or both may give evidence that they agree with John Dewey 
by making their teaching experience-centered. But their methods of teaching, 
their specific techniques, cannot be identical. 

There is a purpose in reminding ourselves of the existence of individual 
differences among teachers. I am not to feel discouraged because I do not 
succeed in holding the attention of my pupils or inspiring them to raise ques- 
tions to the extent that my colleague does although I am using the techniques 
which the colleague uses. A comparison of our personalities will reveal that 
we differ in a number of respects — perhaps in tone of voice or in physique. 
Realizing this, I should adjust my personality, with which God has endowed 
me, to the meeting of my objectives through my modes of procedure. 

This fundamental truth, the existence of individual differences among 
teachers, should especially be the concern of those among us who are about 
to enter the teaching ministry in our church. We should strive to adjust the 
potentialities with which we have been endowed to meet our objectives of 
teaching. Such understanding and policy will develop professional initiative 
and strength and prevent teachers from becoming mere copycats. T. K. 


“As We Have Received Mercy” ! the month of May in this 
year of our Lord 1960, hun- 


dreds of men and women will be confronted by their Lord with His first as- 
signment to service in the public ministry of the Word. They have prayed, 
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“Here am I, send me.” Their Lord will answer: “Go to this place, and feed 
My lambs and My sheep.” 

What an act of mercy that God should commit the treasures of His grace 
to such earthen vessels! What a marvelous condescension of His grace that 
He should entrust His lambs and His sheep and their immortal souls to mortal 
men! 

But this is the way of God. He is good, and His mercy endureth forever! 

St. Paul believed, responded to, and was consoled by, the blessed truth 
that God had picked him to be His servant, that God had summoned him to 
serve where He served, and that God had done all this in His mercy! 

It was because St. Paul had received mercy that he could serve with joy, 
with hope, and with confidence. In His mercy, God had given him a new 
heart and a new name. In His mercy, God had given him a ministry. In His 
mercy, God would bless and sustain him and his ministry. 

It is not difficult for young pastors and young teachers to overlook the fact 
that they are ministers by God’s choice and by God’s mercy. In a time of 
shortage of supply, the operation of the law of supply and demand can blind 
the eyes of God’s servants to God’s mercy. This danger confronts not only 
those who receive their assignments this spring; it plagues every servant of the 
Lord in His church. 

Dear pastor or teacher, you do not deserve a call. You do not deserve 
a congregation. You do not deserve anything but God’s punishment! 

But God is merciful. Therefore you are His child. Therefore you are His 
minister. Therefore you have a trust from Him to care for His lambs and His 
sheep. 

Cast yourselves on His mercy in your ministry, “for His mercy endureth 
forever.” M. L. K. 


Fluff and Stuff —A lady complains that she is being clubbed to death. 
Perhaps teachers could add that they are being com- 
mitted to their graves. —It seems that people just refuse to understand that 
action is not necessarily the same as progress. 
— The March issue of Advance tells us that the per pupil cost of Holy Cross 
School in St. Louis is $150.80. This is about one third of the per pupil cost 
in urban public schools within the range of acquaintance. In some suburban 
communities costs run as high as $700 and $800. The great difference points 
to something. (This conclusion sounds like those often found in dissertations, 
therefore it must be scholarly. ) 
— Talked to an eminent oceanographer who doesn’t want to be quoted by 
name. Why not? He doesn’t want to be burned at the stake (which at times 
happens to people who think. He said that in our nation research suffered 
from two major handicaps — (1) it is all too often a response to an immediate 
and urgent need rather than a process engaged in for its own sake, and (2) re- 
search is handicapped by the directives of parroted conclusions which may 
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be in error. He expressed the opinion that basic scientific research should 
not be inhibited by previously accepted concepts. 


— Speaking of research, please help restore the name to the dignified stature 
it once had. It seems that almost every elementary school pupil who as much 
as opens an encyclopedia calls it research. Inept high school students who 
manage to convert H2O from a liquid to a gaseous state through the application 
of heat like to dignify the process by calling it research. College students call 
hastily thrown together term papers research. What have they done? Just 
quoted liberally from eight to twelve books. Can we put an end to the ego- 
building abuse of the term “research”? 


— This is just to record a statement by Walter Lippman for posterity. “The 
voices that will serve this country, and indeed save it, will be those of stern 
men demanding hard things. They may not yet do as well in the Gallup polls. 
They will be listened to sooner or later. For they will shatter the belief, now 
so prevalent among us, that affluence is greatness. It is not. In the history 
of human society, it has not seldom been the case that when riches were de- 
voted to luxury, it was the mark of their decline.” This statement seems 
appropriate for our day and age. H.-H. G. 


Whatsoever a Man Soweth ... !1 2 recent TV interview an 
assistant superintendent of 


a large city school system pointed out that the increased proficiency in basket- 
ball of the high school teams of the system was indicative of a general rise 
in proficiency of the entire school system. While we were unable to check on 
the validity of his pronouncement, we hope that it was based on evidence more 
concrete than that presented in the statement. We must confess an inability to 
see more than the most tenuous connection between proficiency on the bas- 
ketball court and general academic quality. 

Later in the same week we noted in Horizon that two comparatively recent 
dissertations for the degrees of doctor of education had as their titles “The 
Organization and Administration of College Bands” and “The Organization 
and Development of Bands in Privately Controlled Colleges with Student 
Enrollments of Less than 1,000 Students.” A master of science in education 
had been awarded partly, at least, as a result of a master’s essay titled “Road- 
side Utilization Along Selected Bypass Sites U.S. Route 66 in Illinois.” Again 
our logical processes are stymied. We find no direct relationship between the 
subjects and the purposes for which these papers were written. Such instances 
of seeming irresponsibility as the above do little to instill public confidence in 
education or its practitioners. 

There is, it seems to us, little value in deploring either the rash statement 
or the seemingly bungled attempts to advance the limits of man’s knowledge. 
Such fumbling has occurred before (we seem to recall an account of a debate 
concerning the number of angels who could stand on the point of a pin) 
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and will likely happen again. As Jonathan Swift pointed out long ago, man 
is not a reasonable creature but a creature capable of reason. 

Some would use an ad hominem argument (the kind which makes unsavory 
references to the person or background of the critic). While it may satisfy 
one’s urge for revenge, it does not provide a logical, conclusive answer to those 
who attack, for it evades the question altogether. 

A cry for more funds with which to purchase more and costlier buildings 
and equipment is, we believe, not an answer which will satisfy our critics. 
Such an appeal assumes that even for minimum effectiveness these facilities 
will be used intelligently. While this may happen, only the most wildly 
optimistic will assume that this will guarantee adequate teaching. 

The crux of the matter, we believe, is the quality of the educator working 
in the classrooms of our country. If teaching quality is lacking all is lost, for 
nonsense begets nonsense; poor craftsmanship produces shoddy products. 

Hysterical denials, embarrassed silences, personal attacks, and illogical 
assumptions will solve no problems and satisfy no critics. Until such time as 
teachers become professional in their attitudes and their approaches to the 
manifold, vexing problems which confront them, they will have no peace. 
They won't deserve any. M. L. Radke 


Evaluation: the Dilemma Teachers of our Synod’s high schools, 
colleges, and seminaries, which are pre- 


paring young men and women for future service as pastors and teachers, know 
the meaning of emotional tension. Such tension is inherent in the dual role 
that these institutions of learning are created to fulfill, one which is actually 
carried on by teachers and administrators. On the one hand they have as one 
principal function the imparting of knowledge and development of skills at 
a level appropriate to the school; they fall short of fulfilling this purpose if 
they do not provide for solid learning or if they fail to discriminate between 
slovenliness and adequacy and excellence in learning. On the other hand these 
schools, colleges, and seminaries are not simply academic institutions in the 
former sense, for spiritual formation, communal Christian living, vocational 
nurture, and the training of witnesses are also among their chief purposes and 
functions. 

The nature of the tension which results from such a dual purpose becomes 
acutely clear in the processes of evaluation of learning which must be carried 
on constantly in any institution of learning. However much we may dislike 
or find fault with examinations and grading, the natural indolence of human 
beings and the need for some grounded estimate of a student’s progress in 
learning make such measures inescapably necessary. Examinations and grad- 
ing are not, moreover, mere negative devices or pure liabilities; they have 
positive values. For example, they make a student take stock of himself and 
of his learning. When carefully constructed, they give a reasonably sound and 
fair basis for judgment of accomplishment. They do provide students with 
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the satisfaction that follows upon accomplishment (especially where hard 
won) and teachers with a basis for evaluating instruction and suggesting 
needed improvements. Yet such values are realized only where there is hon- 
esty and firmness — the requirement that credit for work be granted on the 
basis of actual achievement, not on the basis of physical class attendance, 
earnestness of purposes and effort, Christian character, or vocational commit- 
ment on the part of the student, or on the basis of the teacher’s personal esteem 
for the student. 


This is where the tension originates. Teachers of these schools, colleges, 
and seminaries are keenly aware of the acute need for pastors and teachers, 
and of the role that their institution and they as instructors play in this proc- 
ess. The tension-producing dilemma arises in connection with examining 
and grading students. On the one hand these instructors give unstintingly and 
devotedly of their time, energy, and ability in seeking to do the very best, 
most conscientious and honest job of teaching and evaluating of which they 
are capable. Their motivation is fundamentally not one of attaining personal 
prestige, tangible reward, academic advancement, or even personal satisfac- 
tion, but one of responsible service to the Lord of the church, to His body, 
the church, and to the young persons upon whom they look both as brothers 
and sisters in Christ and as potential servants of the Lord. On the other hand, 
integrity requires resolute fairness and firmness in evaluating and grading. 
The realization is always present that by assigning below-passing or failing 
grades to students where their work merited no more, they may be contrib- 
uting to a student’s removal from the program on academic grounds. Added 
to this is the haunting uncertainty, in some instances, as to whether there is 
any absolute or demonstrable correlation between academic adequacy and 
success in “the field,” where devotion to God, loyalty to His Word, and sym- 
pathetic understanding and concern for human beings play such important 
roles. Even where no external influence is exerted upon teachers with refer- 
ence to evaluating and grading, these factors may — perhaps even subcon- 
sciously — find expression in relaxed standards and practices of evaluation and 
grading. But even this does not really relax the tension, for it seeks to solve 
the problem simply by pretending it’s not there or by passing it on. 

This tension may sometimes become acute, and voices may be raised that 
the need for quantity must take precedence over the demands for academic 
quality, or vice versa. We believe that neither is the answer and that the ten- 
sion will probably never fully subside so long as the church remains in, and 
yet not of, the world, and so long as teachers must assume responsibility for 
discharging two functions which, although not necessarily opposed, represent 
separate facets inherent in the very idea of an institution of learning that is 
both (1) a Christian preprofessional or professional institution, a training 
ground for witnesses and servants, and (2) a responsible institution of learning 
set in the American academic scene. Ropert V. SCHNABEL 


Religion, the Vital Force in the Christian Child 


WIiLL1AM H. 


The subject of religious vitality is 
extremely complicated, and this ar- 
ticle can hope to point up only some 
of the complexities and difficulties in- 
volved in its treatment. The problem 
of the religious vitality of school 
children is, at the same time, a prob- 
lem which must be treated, for it is 
vital both for the school and for the 
child. 

It is vital for the Christian school 
because the school has no justification 
for its existence independent of the 
public school system other than its 
ability to make religion a vital force 
in its pupils. It is vital for the pupils 
because, unless religion is a vital 
force, something else will be. And the 
school which fails to make religion 
the vital force does not simply do 
nothing for its pupils, it makes reli- 
gious delinquents of them, 

Put very simply, the truth is that 
the Spirit of God, working through 
the Word of God, creates and nour- 
ishes religious vitality. It is the con- 
cern of the school, through its teach- 
ers, to bring the Word to the pupil 
and to endeavor to eliminate the ob- 
stacles which would interfere with 
the Word. We shall be concerned in 
this article first to treat the various 
kinds of obstacles which impede the 
development and growth of religious 
vitality during the school years. We 
shall then consider some ways in 
which the school can, perhaps, func- 
tion better in this area of its activity. 

Suppose for simplicity’s sake that 
we take one example of a word of 
God and consider the problems en- 
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countered in making it vital in the 
life of a child. Let us take that exam- 
ple which itself exhibits religion as 
a vital factor in the life of a person: 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
CHILD HIMSELF 

The child himself is the source of 
certain problems simply because he 
is a child. These problems center in 
his limited experience and power to 
conceptualize and to infer. 

First of all, he has the problem of 
understanding the story. What does 
it mean to him? It is very easy to 
think that meanings have to do sim- 
ply with understanding; with know- 
ing the answers to questions. Ulti- 
mately, however, the question: What 
does it mean to him, means: What 
effect does it have upon himP What 
difference does it make that this word 
of God has been communicated to 
him? How is he, as a result of hearing 
this, becoming different from what 
he was? This has a significance for 
testing. We cannot be content simply 
to test his memory of facts in the 
story. 

The problems of understanding dif- 
fer from age to age in each child 
simply because the child himself is 
different from age to age. The 
younger child’s ability to apply the 
word of God to himself and to his life 
is considerably more limited than an 
older child’s. His powers are not de- 
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veloped; he is not trained; he is in- 
experienced. Consequently, the first 
obstacle to be overcome is the ob- 
stacle of nonapplication or misappli- 
cation, 


But let us suppose that the child is 
aware of an application. He sees in 
the story a need for himself to “love” 
his neighbor. Who is his neighbor? 
Certainly his understanding is limited. 
He is not able to generalize the ap- 
plication very far. Perhaps he feels 
that he should help people who are 
hurt. Maybe it goes only so far as 
feeling that he is to help people who 
are hurt by robbers. But seeing the 
neighbor as one who is in need and 
being aware of the variety of needs 
the neighbor may have are beyond 
the child’s ability and experience. 
Thus the religious life often lacks vi- 
tality simply because the child fails 
to be aware of his opportunities to 
be alive to the needs before him and 
his own abilities and resources to 
meet them. It would seem likely, 
then, that we would need to concern 
ourselves not only with enunciating 
principles of conduct but also with 
assigning activities which enable the 
child to discover and to practice 
Christian living. 

In addition, there is the problem of 
implication. This is even more difh- 
cult for the child than application. 
For while application tends to be con- 
cerned with identifying somewhat 
similar situations calling for the same 
kind of action, implication is not. It 
may be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the child to understand 
how loving people is implied by lov- 
ing God or, what is more important, 
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actually to love people because he 
loves God. As a result, he may be 
ready to love people, to feel an emo- 
tion about them, but he does not see 
that loving has anything to do with 
God or that it calls for some action 
or activity on his part. He may not 
realize that loving calls for him to 
sacrifice or give up something for 
someone else. He may recognize 
a “need” situation, but does not know 
what action is required. He may try 
to help, but is frustrated in the at- 
tempt and loses interest. 


What does it mean to love? Is it 
hugging, kissing, liking, smiling? The 
child has experienced the emotion of 
affection. But he does not know what 
religious loving is. He confuses it 
with physical and emotional attrac- 
tion. Unfortunately, all too often we 
attempt to explain love in terms of 
natural human affection. For instance, 
we show him a painting of a baby. 
We identify the person as the Christ 
Child. We ask him if he loves the 
Christ Child. Of course he does. All 
children like baby pictures, but that’s 
far different from loving Jesus. So the 
child tends to confuse a feeling he 
has with spiritual love. 


As a result of this problem of lov- 
ing, several other problems enter in. 
Since loving others implies sacrifice, 
the child attempting to practice love 
is often frustrated in his first efforts 
when he gets nothing in return. He 
assumes that he will get some kind of 
award or appreciation from his bene- 
ficiary, his teacher, or his parents. 
When this is not forthcoming he feels 
cheated, and he doesn’t want to love 
any more. Here, obviously, he needs 
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to be satisfied, but not in a fashion 
which will cater to the encourage- 
ment of self-love. Consequently we 
need to be on our guard when we 
praise children lest our praise set into 
motion kinds of attitudes which are 
opposed to the kind of love we are 
concerned to make attitudinal. 


The second problem of loving en- 
ters in when the child is called upon 
to love indiscriminately. This opposes 
certain distinctions to which he has 
already grown accustomed: family vs. 
nonfamily, acquaintances vs. strang- 
ers, friends vs. enemies, etc. He is 
ready to love those he, in another 
sense, loves. But he is not ready to 
love those he doesn’t love. He is ready 
to love those who will not be a prob- 
lem for him, but not those who will. 
He will love the little boy in the mis- 
sion field, but not the little boy next 
door. The little boy in the mission 
field is content with a prayer and 
a nickel. But he has to get along with 
the boy next door, even to the extent 
of sharing his toys with him. “And 
how are you going to love someone,” 
for that matter, “who always wants to 
fight with you?” It is a difficult task 
to bring a child to consult other con- 
siderations than personal feelings 
when he contemplates loving. 


Finally, there is the problem of far- 
sightedness. By his very nature the 
child is unable to appreciate other 
than immediate consequences to ac- 
tion. As a result he wants quick solu- 
tions to problems. He cannot appre- 
ciate the need for repeated action, pa- 
tience, sequential action, experimen- 
tation, and persistence. He cannot 
understand how one can help some- 
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one by hurting him, for instance, by 
giving him a polio shot or performing 
an operation. He cannot understand 
why sometimes it is better to do noth- 
ing at all. In short, to summarize the 
above problems, the child needs to be 
brought beyond the immediate, which 
is the simple equation of love with 
feeling (apart from action) and, fol- 
lowing this, the equation of love with 
certain kinds of actions without con- 
sidering their appropriateness. 


He needs to be able to plan appro- 
priate behavior without considera- 
tions of reward, to give affection with- 
out discrimination, and to act on the 
basis of the consideration of ultimate 
consequences. The accomplishment 
of this is not the task of a particular 
grade, but of the school as a whole, 
because the more difficult problems 
are beyond his competence until the 
later grades. 


Certainly the development of con- 
cern for others than himself can be 
developed on the primary level. How 
this concern is to be expressed can be 
treated only in terms of simple, im- 
mediate acts. But a continuity has to 
be maintained throughout all the 
grades by taking children at the point 
of the competence to love that they 
have attained and developing this fur- 
ther by broadening the scope of con- 
cern and lengthening the duration of 
effect. In other words, as time goes 
by, their concern should reach to 
more people in a greater variety of 
ways, and the kinds and characters of 
their actions should exhibit a greater 
awareness of concomitant considera- 
tions and less immediate conse- 
quences. 
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PROBLEMS CREATED BY 
EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 
There is a great variety of influ- 
ences outside the school which will 
tend to destroy, limit, or substitute for 
these kinds of concerns and actions. 
There may be values in the home 
which conflict with them. The family 
situation may be extremely self-cen- 
tered, biased, hateful toward others. 
Obviously, in such a case, the child is 
faced with the problem of conflicting 
attitudes. How should he be? How 
do people want him to act? 


He is influenced by his friends, his 
gang, the other children about him. 
Conflicts of values and attitudes often 
lead to other kinds of conflicts which 
break down his will to love. The child 
will certainly try to reconcile the 
value conflict he faces either by ac- 
cepting one and fighting for it, or be- 
coming two-faced and reflecting the 
attitude of the group in which he is. 


He is constantly faced with an atti- 
tude in his outside reading opposed 
to the one he is taught in school. 
Sometimes, even in school, in books 
recommended by his teacher, he finds 
the Dicks and Marys of his primers 
acting differently from himself — and 
being praised for it! On television and 
radio, in the daily paper, in the con- 
versation of adults (some of them 
members of his church), he finds 
a different attitude expressed. There 
is not a variety of kinds of attitudes 
which he finds expressed outside of 
school, but a common attitude, an 
attitude of concern for self, an atti- 
tude which he used to have before he 
began to love. He shortly discovers 
that most people don’t love. It isn’t 
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popular. He wants to be liked, and 
he discovers that he won’t be, much 
of the time, if he keeps on loving. 


Somewhere in his educational ca- 
reer the child comes face to face with 
this problem. It may not be until he 
is in high school or in college. Sud- 
denly he discovers that people aren't 
really “nice” at all. And it is a very 
shocking experience. The teacher, 
certainly, has to anticipate this time. 
And he has to be concerned to pre- 
pare and to strengthen the child to 
face it. Thus he needs not only to 
develop the proper attitude and ac- 
tions in the child but also to teach 
him to evaluate and to adhere to his 
own decisions. If he does not, chil- 
dren, after they have left the school, 
will tend to fall away in large num- 
bers from the church. While they 
were in the school they simply con- 
formed to its mores. After they left 
they began to conform to the mores 
of the world. The only thing they 
learned in the school, then, was how 
to conform. 


PROBLEMS GENERATED BY 
THE SCHOOL 

Strange as it may seem, there are 
certain conditions about the class- 
room itself and popular school pro- 
cedures which tend to weaken or to 
destroy attitudes, incentives, and 
proper evaluations. The first of these 
has to do with the way the school pre- 
sents itself to the pupils. Now, chil- 
dren generally don’t question school 
when they begin. They may not like 
it; they may like it. But in general 
they tend to take for granted that in 
the United States, at least among 
white, middle-class citizens, one goes 
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to school. It’s customary. But it needs 
to be more than customary. When 
a child rebels against school, the ar- 
guments he gets generally tend to go 
in this direction: We go to school so 
we aren't stupid. We go to school so 
we can read and write. We go to 
school so we can get a good job, get 
ahead, be a good citizen, learn about 
the world we live in, etc. Seldom does 
it go any farther than that. Always 
it is an argument which is directed to 
show that the individual is better off 
by going to school than by not going. 
It’s to his advantage. And the school, 
more often than not, operates with 
this attitude. However, it’s not neces- 
sarily to the pupil’s advantage to go 
to school. But if the school is func- 
tioning appropriately, it is to advan- 
tage to go to school —to the advan- 
tage of God’s kingdom. 

We have been concerned previously 
to talk about the development of the 
spiritual attitude we call love. The 
school itself functions to break down 
this attitude when it presents itself to 
the pupil as existing to help him help 
himself. It doesn’t! It oughtn’t! It 
exists to help him become a better 
helper of God. And he must be 
brought consciously to look upon his 
school as a means available to him to 
improve the abilities and develop the 
talents God has given him so that he 
is a better servant of God. Conse- 
quently the school must be concerned 
with developing in the pupil a way 
of thinking and talking about himself 
that makes him look upon himself as 
a human means which God is using 
for His purposes. He has a body and 
a mind to develop and to use for God. 
When, then, he is taught to look upon 
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the school as a means simply of help- 
ing himself, the aim falls short of the 
final goal. And certainly the child is 
bound to dichotomize his life into 
the things he does for God and the 
things he does for himself; into reli- 
gious things like going to church, not 
swearing, not talking back to his par- 
ents; and nonreligious things, like 
having fun and playing and watch- 
ing TV. 

The second problem is generated 
by the school itself when it uses the 
method of building incentives by 
means of competition. This is partic- 
ularly the case in academics. When 
children are pitted against one an- 
other they are put into a situation 
which is the very reverse of the kind 
of situation predicated by love. Com- 
petitors are not helping one another, 
they are opposing one another. There 
is a competition appropriate in the 
classroom, but it is a competition be- 
tween the new and the old Adam. It 
is the competition of the child to sur- 
pass himself, to achieve a goal, to 
overcome his own inclinations not to 
do so well and to follow his own likes 
and dislikes in favor of what is better 
for him. Certainly competition will 
often yield spectacular results, but in 
our concern for the pleasure in the 
eyes of those who win, we often fail 
to see the tears in the eyes of those 
who didn’t and the envy or hatred in 
the eyes of those who almost won. 
This point, obviously, has its implica- 
tions for grading and for athletics as 
well as for methods of teaching. 

It would be well to consider two 
side issues here. The first is the mat- 
ter of competition developed by the 
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children among themselves. They do 
tend to compare themselves with one 
another. The comparison is usually 
initiated by those who think that they 
will come off better in the comparison. 
Here it is necessary to direct the at- 
tention of the children from one an- 
other to themselves. It calls for care- 
ful study of each child’s potential and 
the setting of explicit goals for each. 
It calls for a general concern for each 
child to look upon his striving not as 
outstripping his classmates but as 
pleasing his God. 

Secondly, there is the need to coun- 
ter the argument of those who would 
say: “You are trying to shelter chil- 
dren. What will happen when they 
get out of school and discover that life 
is competitive and that they will have 
to compete with everyone else? They 
might just as well begin while they 
are young.” There is a fallacy in this 
argument. It assumes that one can- 
not survive in this world unless he 
competes with other people. It as- 
serts thereby that Christianity is im- 
practical; is impossible as a way of 
living. For if one is motivated by love 
for men, one cannot compete with 
them, and only competition is practi- 
cal. If this is the case, then the Chris- 
tian school is dangerous for children 
because it fits them for a life which 
cannot exist. Consequently Christian 
teachers ruin children for life. 

Herein lies the fallacy of competi- 
tion: the valid argument is not, “If 
one does not compete, then he does 
not survive,” but rather, “If one does 
not compete, then there is no contest.” 
There is no opponent for the com- 
petitor. That’s all! And this, too, 
needs to be learned by the children, 
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for the allure of competition is com- 
pelling. There is the winning, the 
prize, the praise and admiration, to 
look forward to if one wins. And this 
has its attractions and its temptations 
for the child’s gambling impulse. 

There is an old saying: It matters 
not who won or lost, but how the 
race was run. Well, that’s just as 
wrong as winning and losing. For 
what matters is whether or not there 
was a race. For if there was a race, 
then there was just as much competi- 
tion between individuals even if there 
were no prizes. You remember Saint 
Paul had something to say about 
races. The race he talked about had 
a prize. It was the prize of the high 
calling of Jesus Christ. The race he 
talked about was a competition with 
oneself. It was not a race to win, but 
to retain a prize already given by 
God. He competed with himself to 
keep his body in subjection, to over- 
come that other self that wanted what 
he would not. That’s the only race 
that’s worth running and worth win- 
ning. Any other one simply shuts off 
love. 

Finally, we need to talk about the 
subject of discipline in the school. 
I suppose all the dangers for the 
teacher could be summed up into 
problems dealing with two extremes, 
both bad: legalism and license. In 
the latter case there is no discipline. 
Children may do as they please. In 
the former the school situation is 
made a legal community with laws 
which are to be obeyed. If they are 
transgressed, there is punishment. If 
they are obeyed, there is not. If they 
are excelled in, there is reward. Chil- 
dren readily develop feelings for jus- 
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tice, and they look to be dealt with 
justly. It is easy to make discipline 
a matter of justice and law. In fact, 
this is the way it usually happens, 
because it is the easy way out. And 
justice affords us a means of squelch- 
ing “that young kid who has been 
making life miserable for us.” But, 
unfortunately, it doesn’t help us to 
love him or him to love us. It tends 
to cause him to hate and to fear us. 


We need to have.rules. There are 
certain rules which all children need, 
and there are rules which only certain 
children need. But for the rules to be 
more than external barriers to keep 
children from doing what they would 
like to do if the rules weren't there, 
we need something more. We need 
the children to understand and to 
appreciate why the rules are there. 
They need to accept them, to make 
them their own, to want them, for the 
rules to be effective. 


Now certainly, if a child does not 
question a rule, he doesn’t need to 
have explained to him why the rule 
is there. But as he grows older and 
progresses through the grades, he 
needs to understand the implications 
of breaking a rule, even as he needs 
to know the implications of displeas- 
ing God by breaking His laws. 


A child who willfully or habitually 
breaks rules is a sick child. He is spir- 
itually ill. One doesn’t spank such 
a child any more than one with the 
measles. But at the same time, when 
an individual is insane, we don’t let 
him roam around. We treat him un- 
der conditions where he cannot harm 
himself or others. If, then, a child 
becomes spiritually irresponsible, we 
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need special measures also. In the 
final analysis whatever we do with 
children who are undisciplined must 
contribute not only to their hewing 
to the line of appropriate behavior 
but also to the healing of their spiri- 
tual sickness. Thus the question of 
discipline in the classroom becomes 
not so much a matter of quietness, 
orderliness, or politeness as a matter 
of spiritual health. It must be under- 
stood in those terms and treated in 
those terms. The child who is quiet, 
orderly, and polite may be so not be- 
cause of love for God but out of fear 
for His wrath. This is not healthy. 
Obviously, then, the teacher has to 
function as a sort of spiritual physi- 
cian for each of his pupils so as to as- 
sist them in maintaining their spiritual 
health and in “growing in favor with 
God and man.” 


GENERAL PROCEDURES 

Let us close with a few general sug- 
gestions. For religion to be the vital 
force in the life of a child his paro- 
chial school experience must not be 
simply a learning experience but a liv- 
ing experience. He will look to his 
teacher readily as an example and 
guide. Consequently, what a teacher 
does and how he does it is as impor- 
tant as what he says. The classroom 
and the school are a miniature society 
wherein children can learn to live 
with love under as ideal conditions as 
can be found in the world. This is 
where they can try out their wings of 
love. It is also the place where their 
mistakes can be detected and reme- 
died. The sort of discipline which is 
maintained must be a discipline of 
grace and not of law. Sin will occur 
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(for we are sinful men), but the situa- 
tion of sin is itself an opportunity for 
growth, for it gives the pupil an op- 
portunity to learn the joy of honest 
confession and gracious absolution 
from God. We have tended not to 
stress this on the elementary school 
level; it is taken as a matter of course 
on the post-confirmation level. In the 
elementary school we are frequently 
concerned simply to get a confession 
of guilt from a child. We want him to 
admit “it.” We tend not to aid him in 
knowing the relief of full and free 
confession and the flood of peace 
which comes with the recognition 
that God has forgiven him for that 
sin. Teachers have an opportunity to 
function in the capacity of ministers 
of God in hearing the confession of 
an erring pupil and assuring his tear- 
ful heart not only that they forgive 
him and love him, but that Jesus also 
has forgiven him because He loves 
him. These are moments which do 
much for spiritual growth of both 
teacher and pupil. 

I think we have not recognized the 
importance of play for the exercise 
of love. In play children generally 
compete with each other or imitate 
adults. They play at being something. 
Well, let them be rather than play at 
being. The recreation period is an 
opportunity for children to exhibit 
love and concern for one another be- 
cause it is a relaxed and happy time. 
It is also the time when, acting natur- 
ally, children show themselves as they 
are, and we can get a good insight 
into their spiritual development. We 
have grown accustomed to control 
play periods so that they may be use- 
ful for physical development and 
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mental development. Let them also 
be useful for spiritual development. 

The matter of homework needs 
a few words. Let the children, for 
instance, come back to school to re- 
port how they have shown their love 
for God, the kinds of opportunities 
they have found whereby they are 
going to be of service to God on the 
following weekend, what the class as 
a whole can do in the community, etc. 
Let there be doing homework as well 
as studying, reading, and writing 
homework. 

Finally, the most important aspect 
of the regular report to parents ought 
to be the report on the student’s spir- 
itual life. How is he getting along at 
loving his neighbor? How is he faring 
in improving his service to God? In 
the final analysis the grade he re- 
ceives in each subject is simply a re- 
port on how well he has done in pre- 
paring himself in that respect for his 
service to God. And each contributes 
to the total understanding of the basic 
concern of the parent: How well is 
my child fitting himself for service to 
his Lord? 

This rather cursory survey of the 
problem of making religion vital for 
the child shows, if nothing else, that 
it is a problem which goes beyond 
the religion period. There must be 
a concern throughout the school years 
for the spiritual life of the child. This 
requires a close observation of each 
child and the use of a great amount 
of ingenuity by each teacher in trying 
to find ways whereby each child, in 
his own way, as the Holy Spirit grants 
him grace, can develop the vital 
Christian life necessary for him if he 
is to be a useful servant of God. 


A Curriculum Guide for Our School 


ARTHUR E. CurisTIAN * 


It is not difficult to find books and 
articles on the school curriculum. 
Many school systems and states have 
produced courses of study and cur- 
ricula for their particular systems. 


In 1943 The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod produced the General 
Course of Study for Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools, and at the present 
time the Board of Parish Education 
is working on a new curriculum guide 
for Lutheran elementary schools. Our 
teachers colleges also give their stu- 
dents much information as to what 
the school curriculum should contain, 
and teachers conferences frequently 
discuss various phases of the school 
curriculum. 


It is not the intent of this article to 
belittle any of the above endeavors. 
All of them are extremely important. 
We teachers have made good use of 
them, they have helped us to be bet- 
ter teachers, and our schools have bet- 
ter curricula because of them. 


NEED FOR LOCAL CURRICULUM 
GUIDE 

As stated, all the above-mentioned 
endeavors are important. However, 
if a school is to function properly, and 
if every teacher on the staff is to know 
the curriculum of his school, there 
should be a curriculum guide that 
is “tailor-made” for the local school. 
True, a school may have its own cur- 
riculum; but if the curriculum is not 
set down in writing so that every 
teacher on the staff knows what it 
means for him, it may be assumed that 


the local school curriculum will not 
be well co-ordinated. 

These considerations caused our 
faculty to see the need for a specific 
curriculum guide for our school. Some 
years ago, in 1958, a brief outline (we 
at that time called it a curriculum 
guide) was developed for our faculty. 
This was revised from year to year 
until we felt that it was time to de- 
velop an entirely new outline. It was 
also felt that the 1953 outline was not 
as adequate as we wanted it to be, 
because it listed only textbooks and 
materials that were to be used in the 
various areas of learning. We wanted 
a guide which, in addition to listing 
texts and materials to be used, would 
present basic objectives and summa- 
rize what is to be taught in the differ- 
ent areas of learning. 


PURPOSES TO BE SERVED 


We were convinced that the prep- 
aration and use of this guide would 
serve three distinct purposes: 

1. It would give each teacher an op- 
portunity to outline his contribu- 
tion to the school curriculum in 
a form that can be followed by 
others, thereby gaining a clearer 
picture for himself. 

2. It would help all teachers to be- 
come better acquainted with the 
entire school curriculum. Knowing 
what is being taught in the various 
grades helps the individual teacher 
to make his teaching more effec- 


* Principal and teacher at St. John’s Lu- 
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tive. He can more intelligently re- 
view what has been taught in the 
grades below and point out to his 
pupils what they may learn in their 
future grades. 


3. It would be a great help for new 
teachers joining our staff, because 
they would have an outline of what 
they are expected to teach. 


METHOD OF PRODUCTION 

With these goals in mind we pro- 
ceeded. Faculty meetings were held 
to plan procedures, which made the 
undertaking a faculty project instead 
of the work of a smaller committee. 
Each area of the curriculum was thor- 
oughly discussed in the faculty meet- 
ings, and textbook changes were made 
as they were found to be necessary. 
Many other curriculum changes grew 
out of the meetings in which we pre- 
pared to write the curriculum guide. 


Following the discussion of a sub- 
ject area by the faculty, each teacher 
wrote his part of the guide for that 
specific area. After this basic work 
was done, a committee of the faculty 
took the contributions of each teacher 
and prepared the manuscript of the 
guide. 

PIONEER PROJECT 

For our faculty the preparation of 
this guide was a pioneer project 
which, we felt, lacked a professional 
character. Before we began our proj- 
ect we had hoped to find curriculum 
guides of other Lutheran schools 
which we could use as patterns. How- 
ever, we were unable to locate one 
which approached what we had in 
mind. Perhaps the one that came 
closest to our thinking was the Cur- 
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riculum Guide in Religion of Imman- 
uel Lutheran School of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. We felt that this was very ade- 
quate for religion, but we wanted our 
guide to cover the entire school cur- 
riculum. At the same time we consid- 
ered it impractical to cover all areas 
as extensively as the Grand Rapids 
guide had covered religion. Hence 
we feel that our guide was somewhat 
of a pioneer project in Lutheran ele- 
mentary school curriculum writing. 


CONTENTS OF CURRICULUM GUIDE 


When we began our project, we 
really had no idea how large our 
guide would be. Our intention was 
to keep it small. Our completed guide 
has 150 typewritten pages. But this 
is rather small to serve as a complete 
curriculum guide, covering all the 
subjects of the elementary school. 
However, we were of the opinion that 
if the guide is to be used properly by 
all of our teachers in the way in- 
tended, it had to be kept brief. We 
intended this guide to be used con- 
stantly by our teachers and not to be 
a reference document for the faculty 
library. 


DIFFERENT FROM OTHER 
CURRICULUM GUIDES 
We believe that our curriculum 
guide is different from others, partic- 
ularly in the following respects: 
1. It does not list characteristics of 
the children of different ages. 
2. It does not give long lists of goals 
and objectives for each grade in 
every subject. 


3. It does not list specific activities 


for each teacher to use in teaching 
the subject. 
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We did not list so many details be- 
cause it was our belief that they were 
known to the professional teacher and 
are adequately covered in teachers’ 
editions of textbooks, guides, resource 
units, etc. Our guide tells what the 
teacher is to teach in the particular 
area in his grade at our school. 


Although we certainly acknowl- 
edge that administrative procedures, 
classroom practices, and the so-called 
extra-curricular activities are also 
a part of the total school curriculum, 
these were not included in our curric- 
ulum guide. We felt that these are 
adequately treated in the Teachers’ 
Handbook and School Handbook of 
our school. 


MAKING THE GUIDE AVAILABLE 
TO TEACHERS 

After the guide was ready for use, 
it had to be mimeographed in suffi- 
cient quantity to serve the school. 
Readers will recognize that the cost 
of printing such a piece of literature 
for a local school only would be pro- 
hibitive. With the help of teachers 
and others of the congregation suffi- 
cient copies were duplicated for all 
teachers and members of the board of 
education. At the same time, since we 
felt that this was a pioneer project, we 
duplicated enough copies to make 
them available as samples of a local 
curriculum guide for other Lutheran 
schools. We would like to emphasize 
that it could serve only as a sample 
for other schools which might be in- 
terested in developing their own cur- 
riculum guide. It is strictly local, and 
as stated previously, undoubtedly 
lacks much of what is expected in 
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a modern professional curriculum 
guide. It ought never to be thought 
of as a model curriculum. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES 

Although this guide was prepared 
to serve our faculty for a number of 
years, we recognize that it will need 
to be changed. Therefore it was 
bound in a loose-leaf fashion so that 
certain areas could easily be changed 
and new pages inserted. In fact, some 
changes had already been made in 
the curriculum by the time the first 
copies were completed. This, of 
course, should be expected if we real- 
ize that it took our faculty a year to 
produce the guide and that a school 
curriculum is not static. 


BY-PRODUCTS 

Although the purpose of producing 
our guide was to help us do a better 
job of teaching and to co-ordinate as 
fully as possible the work of the vari- 
ous grades and areas of learning, 
there are certain by-products of such 
a guide. 

Our teachers are frequently called 
upon to present a P. T. L. topic, such 
as “What Do Our Children Learn in 
Music at St. John’s School” or “The 
Social Studies Program of Our 
School.” The curriculum guide has 
been a great help for preparing such 
topics. 

Besides, our colleges as well as in- 
dividual teachers frequently make 
a study of certain curricular areas in 
our Lutheran schools. It has been 
a great time saver to send inquirers 
our guide rather than to answer in de- 
tail such requests as, “Briefly de- 
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scribe what areas are covered in each 
grade of your social studies program, 
and inform us what textbooks and 
helps you use.” 


MAY WE SUGGEST 


The method used in producing our 
curriculum guide has already been 
described. It was stated that after 
preliminary faculty discussions each 
teacher wrote his part of the guide in 
specific areas. Although we tried to 
get some uniformity in this way, we 
found that much rewriting had to be 
done, and the material frequently had 
to be passed back to the individual 
teacher for a different approach. The 
editing committee finally had a tre- 
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mendous job in getting everything 
lined up in a somewhat uniform style. 

It would seem that a better job 
could be done if the entire faculty 
would spend more time working on 
this as a group. Instead of merely dis- 
cussing each area of the curriculum, 
the faculty would discuss the subject 
area, and then in a work session each 
teacher would write his portion of 
that specific area. By conferring back 
and forth “across the table” during 
the writing of the guide, greater uni- 
formity would result, and the mem- 
bers of the faculty would become still 
better acquainted with the entire cur- 
riculum while producing it. 


FITLY SPOKEN 
— A religion that is small enough for our understanding would not be large 
enough for our needs. — ARTHUR BALFOUR 
— The world at its worst needs the church at its best. 
— The church must preach or perish, teach or tarnish, evangelize or fos- 


silize, send or end. 


— The Christian faith offers peace in war; comfort in sorrow; strength 


in weakness; and light in darkness. 


— Most folks are about as happy as they make up their minds to be. 


A. LincoLn 


— Men are born to succeed — not to fail. — THorEAu 
— Self-confidence is the first requisite to great undertakings. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


— It isn’t what you start that counts; it’s what you finish. — EpcrBROOKIAN 
— Words may show a man’s wit, but actions his meaning. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


— My interest is in the future, because I am going to spend the rest of my 


life there. — Cuartes F. KETTERING 


— The worst deluded are the self-deluded. — StanR OWEN 
— The longer you gaze on an obstacle the bigger it becomes. 


B. C. Forsers 


— Courage carries conviction. You can’t persuade if you're afraid. 

— When “killing time” be sure you don’t shoot opportunity full of holes. 

— Give a determined soul a rusty monkey wrench, and he will accomplish 
more than a loafer can with a machine shop. 

— If you have an idea, don’t let it die in solitary confinement! 


Helping the Bright Child 


Victor WALDSCHMIDT * 


In the eyes of God all human be- 
ings are important, but the story of 
the talents indicates that God has 
given varying degrees of ability to 
people and that He expects contribu- 
tions from people in the degree that 
He has given them talents. In recent 
years much has been written in edu- 
cational literature regarding the waste 
of one of America’s greatest resources, 
man’s gifts. The Sputnik era has ac- 
celerated and intensified the feeling 
that schools should adjust their cur- 
riculums to permit the talented to be 
really challenged. 

Educators are agreed that a school 
program which is good for all chil- 
dren also is good for the gifted. The 
basic goals for the education of the 
gifted are the same as for all children. 
Caring for the gifted really should not 
be anything new in educational think- 
ing, because educators have long 
agreed that all children should have 
the opportunity to learn to the extent 
that their abilities permit. Although 
there are specialized programs for the 
gifted in some school systems, schools 
in general have accomplished little 
along this line. The main question 
that still puzzles most classroom peo- 
ple is, “What is the most effective and 
challenging program for these stu- 
dents?” 

The theme for the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Convention in 1958 was “Part- 
ners in Education.” In this conven- 
tion it was emphasized that the 
school, the parent, and the child must 
be partners in order to have an effec- 
tive educational program. In dealing 


with the gifted child these same part- 
ners have specific contributions to 
make toward the optimum develop- 
ment of abilities. In the following dis- 
cussion suggestions are made as to 
what role each of these partners might 
play. 
THE SCHOOL 

The school must, without a doubt, 
assume the greatest responsibility for 
directing learning for the gifted stu- 
dent because it, more than any other 
institution deals directly with the 
academic achievement of children. It 
has, moreover, a highly trained per- 
sonnel in this area, and it is also bet- 
ter equipped with the necessary ma- 
terials. 

Often nothing is done for the gifted 
because teachers and administrators 
are constantly looking for the elusive 
one best program for the above-aver- 
age students. There must be more 
doing and less hunting. There is, af- 
ter all, no one best way of accom- 
plishing the desired results. 

There are only a limited number of 
Lutheran schools with an enrollment 
large enough and with sufficient per- 
sonnel to have special classes for the 
gifted or even to organize special in- 
terest groups in which the above- 
average student would spend part of 
the day. By far the greatest majority 
of the Lutheran schools can best serve 
the gifted student through an enrich- 
ment program within the regular 
classroom. 


* Principal and teacher at Grace Lu- 
theran School, River Forest, Ill. 
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HELPING THE BRIGHT CHILD 


But before a school can think of 
any program for the gifted in a self- 
contained classroom, it will have to 
accept the practice of ability group- 
ing of children for instruction within 
the class. This is not a new idea, but 
the practice within the classroom does 
not appear to be as common as one 
might expect. 

The primary reason for grouping 
children within a classroom is to in- 
sure that each gifted child will be 
placed where he can work with a few 
children at his level. In this way he 
can be challenged constantly and be 
taught the more advanced skills and 
understandings. 

To be effective, grouping must be 
kept flexible. “If we look at research 
in the area of trait differences, we see 
that trait variability within an indi- 
vidual child is about 80 per cent as 
great as are the individual differences 
among the pupils in that child’s age 
group. 1 Therefore the gifted may 
work in an advanced group in one 
area, but in an entirely different 
group in another area. 

In the same article Heyl states an- 
other advantage for grouping: 
“Grouping for instruction within the 
regular classroom has values that are 
not so easily attained otherwise. In 
a good program, learning functions in 
all the activities carried on through- 
out the child’s day. The classroom 
teacher comes to know intimately the 
status of each pupil and can link the 
right materials and the right learning 
activities to the children’s total pro- 
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gram. 


1 Helen Hay Heyl, “Grouping Children 
for Instruction,” National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, LVIII (1958), 7. 
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Ability grouping can be used in 
a multigrade classroom. When pupils 
are grouped for instruction, there is 
no reason why children of different 
grades should not be placed together 
at various times. 

The teacher having grouped the 
children for instruction, it is then 
essential to provide an enriched pro- 
gram for the gifted. Passow says: 
“Basically, enrichment consists of the 
selection and organization of learning 
experiences appropriate to youth’s 
adequate development. It is not 
therefore special education in the 
meaning in which the term is gener- 
ally used — giving attention to stu- 
dents with unusual problems — but 
rather the essence of all good educa- 
tion, * 

There is no simple formula for ed- 
ucating gifted students appropriately. 
The Association of Educators of the 
Gifted Children in its 1959 conven- 
tion discussed the topic “Purposes as 
Motivating Factors for Achievement” 
under the following subtopics: 

1. Acceleration —Is faster better? 

2. Enrichment in depth—Is_ thor- 
oughness the basic factor? 

3. Enrichment in breadth — Is variety 
the spice of learning? We might 
add: 

4, Enrichment in kind of program — 
Something extra and different from 
the usual program, as a foreign 
language, typing, or special clubs. 


The outline of the above topic gives 


us a good, short frame of reference 


2 A. Harry Passow, “Enrichment of Edu- 
cation for the Gifted,” Fifty-seventh Year- 
book of N.S. S.E., Part II (Chicago, 1958), 
193. 
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when we think of enrichment in the 
regular classroom, 

“Enrichment in the regular class- 
room has the advantage in that it pro- 
vides for a broad scope of activities, 
freedom to follow special interests, 
opportunity to apply original and 
creative ideas in planning and devel- 
oping projects, and many experiences 
in problem solving.” * 

It is not the aim of this paper to 
give a format for an enriched pro- 
gram. This has to be done by each 
individual school, for the program 
will vary from school to school. The 
most that can be done here is to re- 
late examples of things that have been 
done. 

Much enrichment grows casually 
out of everyday classroom discussions, 
as the following suggestions might 
indicate. 


1. The area of the language arts 
provides many opportunities to chal- 
lenge the gifted child, especially if 
the program contains 

a) a strong developmental reading 

program, 

b) an extensive reference reading 

program, 

c) an enriched literature program, 


d) wide use of related materials, 
such as newspapers and current 
magazines, 

e) opportunities for creative writ- 


ing and for work on school pub- 
lications. 


Small interest groups can be work- 
ing in several of the above phases of 
the program. 


3 Ibid., p. 8. 
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2. The science and social studies 
areas lend themselves particularly 
well to providing needed enrichment 
for the gifted, especially if the teacher 
makes use of projects. “In project 
work the gifted child must be chal- 
lenged by problems which require 
him to think and seek information. 
He must be given an opportunity to 
read widely, to work with materials, 
draw conclusions and share findings 
with the group.”* Activities would 
include experiments and demonstra- 
tions, making models, maps, charts, 
and graphs. The gifted can contribute 
to both class projects and individual 
or small-group projects. Here are 
illustrations: 


a. Class projects. The subject of 
the class project was the first trans- 
continental railroad. Several of the 
brighter children contributed to this 
project by writing a play entitled 
“Difficulties in Building the First 
Transcontinental Railroad.” This ne- 
cessitated wide and intensive reading. 


b. Individual or small-group proj- 
ects. A discussion in science directed 
two gifted boys to go to the library 
and almost deplete its section on 
weather. They read the books, made 
charts, graphs, and diagrams, and 
typed out their findings. When they 
had completed the work, they pre- 
sented it to the class. 


8. The pupils gifted in art will find 
many opportunities to enrich their 
program by making classroom dis- 
plays and illustrations. 


4 Henry J. Otto, ed., Curriculum Enrich- 
ment for Gifted Elementary School Children 
in trad Classes (Austin, Texas, 1957), 
p. 49. 
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4. Classroom management and all- 
school activities afford special kinds 
of educational opportunities for the 
gifted. The talented often need to 
balance their intellectual interests 
with opportunities to be of service 
to others. If service projects are well 
chosen, the gifted can make good use 
of their talents. Some activities would 
be to 

a) act as teacher aids 

b) act as resource persons 

c) conduct audio-visual programs 

d) serve as office assistants 

e) serve as library assistants 


Note: It is not recommended that 
only the gifted serve in these capac- 
ities. 

An adequate program of enrich- 
ment is highly dependent upon pro- 
viding numerous teaching aids and 
materials. A varied program for the 
gifted obviously will require a greater 
amount of material, such as: 

a) audio-visual materials 

b) books and reference materials 

c) current periodicals 

d) science equipment 

e) art supplies 


A word about method. As in all 
teaching, methods should be selected 
in relation to both particular goals 
and particular learners. There are, 
however, some procedures that are 
more appropriate when teaching the 
gifted. Methods which stress inde- 
pendent thinking and problem solving 
are more productive than some which 
offer primarily rote learning and drill. 
Procedures which emphasize concepts 
and meanings are more useful than 
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those which simply multiply facts. 
The gifted children should have an 
abundance of freedom to study inde- 
pendently. They should be provided 
with practice in finding out things for 
themselves. Pupil participation in the 
formulation of unit topics is another 
instructional procedure which works 


well with the bright children. 


One must recognize that in teach- 
ing the gifted the teacher is very im- 
portant. “The heart of inspirational 
teaching is the idea, the manufacture 
of problems, and the proposal of 
tasks. There may be a great bank of 
ideas which have been assembled, but 
they are only general suggestions. It 
will take the teacher’s creativity and 
imagination to make them fit.” 


THE HOME 

Success in education begins at 
home. The home is one of the basic 
institutions of society, one instituted 
by God. The early years of a child’s 
life go far to establish the qualities 
and the attitudes which will be his 
for the remainder of his life. Children 
spend approximately five to six hours 
a day in school. This is less than half 
the waking hours of the child’s day. 
Since the child is also learning dur- 
ing the hours that he is not at school, 
the home can play a very important 
part in the education of the gifted. 
The home atmosphere, the example 
of the parents, and the way they sup- 
plement the formal education contrib- 
ute in a major way to the final result. 


Yet most of the literature on the 


5 Joseph Leese, “Lets Try Inspiring the 
Gifted,” School Executive, LXXVII (1957), 
66. 
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education of the gifted is directed at 
educators. In looking through a se- 
lected bibliography on “The Educa- 
tion of the Able Student” published 
by the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, one 
discovers that very little has been 
written for parents. For that reason 
teachers have a special obligation to 
assist and advise parents so that they 
will develop as fully as possible the 
child’s potential during the out-of- 
school hours. 

The child whose parents are aware 
of his giftedness and know how to 
deal with it is indeed a fortunate in- 
dividual. The gifted child has some 
feelings of being different from other 
children, particularly when he is re- 
ferred to as “a brain” or “a square” 
or “a bookworm.” This kind of atmos- 
phere is not conducive to bringing out 
the best in a child. 

Some overanxious parents tend to 
dominate the child instead of grant- 
ing him a reasonable degree of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. Others 
may place certain expectations upon 
the child which run entirely contrary 
to his interests and abilities. For ex- 
ample, a successful lawyer may want 
his son to become a lawyer and even- 
tually join his father’s law firm, 
whereas the boy’s interests and abili- 
ties lie in entirely different areas. 

There are also parents of gifted 
children who either overemphasize 
their talents or exploit and parade 
them. This very frequently leads to 
conceit and all the ills that go with it. 
We recall a boy who had the highest 
IQ in his class in elementary school 
and whose talents were constantly 
being paraded and talked about by 
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his parents. He did not graduate with 
his class in high school. When he 
took a scholarship examination for 
college, he passed it with one of the 
highest scores, but he never did com- 
plete college. He had become an ex- 
tremely conceited and arrogant indi- 
vidual who lacked the persistence to 
complete anything unless forced to 
do so. During all these years the par- 
ents- felt that the child could do no 
wrong. A younger brother with less 
ability has achieved considerably 
more and has grown up to be a quiet, 
self-reliant, and conscientious boy. 
On the other hand, parents may 
hold their children back, thus causing 
them to become bored and indifferent. 
Understanding parents can be invalu- 
able to their bright children in avoid- 
ing pitfalls which are not uncommon. 
There are many things that parents 
can do to help their talented children. 
Parents should first of all realize that 
bright children should be treated as 
ordinary human beings. A home that 
is good for all children is also good 
for the gifted. The following are some 
suggestions for parents in helping the 
bright child. Parents should 
1) enjoy their children and spend 
time with them 
2) recognize the child’s achieve- 
ments 
3) assist in developing a wide 
range of interests and experi- 
ences and give him the tools, 
materials, and opportunities to 
pursue them 


4) plan for trips and excursions 
5) foster an interest in science 


6) encourage reading that will fos- 
ter a wide variety of interests 
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7) encourage the building of a per- 
sonal library 
8) develop interest and skill in in- 
dividual sports and team play 
9) take advantage of opportunities 
for lessons in music and the arts 
utilize community centers and 
other resources for worthwhile 
activities, such as dramatics, 
reading clubs, etc. 


The old slogan “Home and school 
should work together,” has special 
significance in the case of bright and 
talented children. Teachers should 
take every opportunity to meet with 
parents through conferences at school 
and in the homes. In this way the 
teacher can learn much from the par- 
ents about the child and “can often 
point out to the parents from the 
above suggestions what they may do 
to supplement the child’s school pro- 
gram. Parents can and should carry 
further everything the school starts.”® 


THE STUDENT 

The third party involved in the ed- 
ucation of the gifted is the student. 
One would feel that since he is the 
one to benefit directly from the pro- 
gram, he would be intrinsically inter- 
ested. But this is not always the case. 
The student needs guidance and 
needs to be challenged. This is where 
the school has a definite responsibility. 
Teachers need to create in the child 
the enthusiasm and the desire to want 
to achieve. As a rule one does not get 
very far with pushing. A teacher may 
present learning opportunities, but 


6 Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley, 
Teaching the Bright and Gifted (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1957), pp. 222, 236. 
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from there on the child must realize 
that he must play an important role. 
However, the child is restricted if he 
does not have the necessary study 
skills. For that reason teachers should 
also consider enriching the child’s pro- 
gram with special work in how to 
study. 

One might imagine that the bright 
student would naturally know how to 
study. Quite to the contrary, the fact 
that he is bright may have worked to 
his detriment. Parents and teachers 
suggest “not knowing how to study” 
and “inability to concentrate” as the 
main reasons for lack of academic 
achievement. Bright pupils generally 
coast through elementary school with 
very little effort. They learn fast, re- 
ceive the highest grades, and win all 
the praises, but they use only a mini- 
mum of effort in so doing. In the 
process, as is quite conceivable, they 
may learn improper work and study 
habits, which later may be very diffi- 
cult to undo. The bright student will 
not learn to think and study properly 
unless he is really challenged and 
learns that he too must accept re- 
sponsibility for his progress. 

The bright pupil must as soon as 
possible be taught the fundamental 
study skills and habits. By learning 
what, how, when, and where to study, 
the gifted person can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to his own develop- 
ment. 

“The good teacher’s role in instilling 
desirable work habits is threefold. 
She assigns work that requires real 
effort. She insists that it be done as 
well as the individual is capable of 
doing it. She is consistent in not ac- 
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cepting anything less than the indi- 
vidual’s best.” * 

The teaching of study skills should 
be for all children and should begin 
as soon as pupils start to handle 
books. Skills such as the use of the 
table of contents, index, and the title 
page can be taught the gifted at an 
early age. The ability to make a short 
summary, to use reference material, 
and to read maps and charts are but 
a few of the skills necessary to carry 
on certain interests they have. The 
alert teacher will be ready to teach 
these skills at the time the pupils can 
profit from them. 

In the teaching of literature, for 
example, able learners should under- 
stand the way words are used and the 
excitement of words. They should 
understand how to detect the author’s 
intentions with respect to plot, mood, 
and character development. These 
and many other skills need to be 
taught. 

The gifted children can well learn 
from their work on projects in school 
how to attack a problem. In fact, 
these children should be encouraged 
to work on projects of their own. The 
bright child should also be encour- 
aged to take field trips as an out- 
growth of the field trips taken in 


7 Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley, 
Bright Children: A Guide for Parents (New 
York, 1953), p. 105. 
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school. To illustrate with a personal 
experience, after a class had studied 
a unit on astronomy and had taken 
a field trip to the planetarium, one of 
the boys in the group took regular 
trips to the planetarium on his own 
for the remainder of the year. 

Hobbies are another source of en- 
richment. Many bright pupils have 
hobbies which bear directly or indi- 
rectly on subjects they study in school. 
The alert teacher will always be ready 
to open avenues of enrichment for the 
gifted. 

Having thus learned how to study, 
and having been properly challenged 
and motivated, the gifted can accom- 
plish much while working on their 
own. 

THE CONCLUSION 

The responsibility for the education 
of the gifted is indeed important to 
school administrators and classroom 
teachers. Co-operation between home, 
school, and pupil is vital in helping 
the pupil make use of his potential. 
It is important for the pupil to be 
challenged and “to receive sympa- 
thetic understanding and guidance in 
order that he may use the gifts that 
are his. It is our job as parents and 
teachers to provide this understanding 
for them.” § 


8 H. W. Le Hew, “Home-School Co- 
operation Vital for the Gifted,” Education, 
LXXIX (1958), 21. 


It doesn’t pay to spend too much time making sure that you are “right” 
before you “go ahead.” Anybody can be right all the time if he never takes 
a chance — if he sacrifices everything else to that end. He whom the world 
admires most is the man who dares to take a chance —to make some mis- 
takes — if that is necessary to get things done. And when he does make them 
will stand up and take his share of responsibility like a real man. : 


A Christian Kindergarten for Every Church 


RicHarp ALLAN ZIMMER * 


The establishment and mainten- 
ance of a Christian kindergarten may 
be regarded as a special blessing for 
God’s people in our congregations. 
A kindergarten, truly Christian in es- 
sence and practice, can be an effec- 
tive educational agency for our 
churches that do or do not have par- 
ish schools. 

Keeping up with the development 
of science in education requires re- 
newed interest in the kindergarten. 
What was merely a convenient pre- 
school attachment not too many years 
ago is today regarded a necessary 
extension of our formal pattern of 
elementary education. 


We take for granted that all chil- 
dren will go to kindergarten to de- 
velop behavior patterns helpful in be- 
coming socially adjusted. The kinder- 
garten age has become an important 
readiness age. If this is considered 
desirable and even vital in the think- 
ing of our leading educators and soci- 
ologists, then why should we not be 
interested in a Christian kindergar- 
ten? If your congregation is one of 
many not having a kindergarten, you 
should urge your board of Christian 
education to consider seriously estab- 
lishing one. You may be assured that 
such a nursery for Jesus’ lambs in 
your parish will redound to the glory 
of God. For it will help build His 
kingdom on earth by promoting the 
development of Christian training in 
the homes and in the school. 


A congregation need not have a 
parish school before establishing a 
Christian kindergarten. The estab- 
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lishment of a kindergarten may mark 
the beginning of a school, 

If we believe in the need of Chris- 
tian education from the cradle to the 
grave, then we ought to be especially 
cognizant of the tremendous value of 
training in early childhood. Our Crea- 
tor has given us directives in His 
Holy Word to work unceasingly, not 
only to increase the membership in 
His Kingdom but also to train up 
those whom we have brought into 
His fold. Paul compliments Timothy, 
“And that from a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus” 
(2 Tim. 3:15). How God-pleasing it 
must be for Christian congregations 
to nurture the souls of little children 
that they may learn to know their 
Savior and His great love for them. 

Let us therefore encourage our con- 
gregations to establish and properly 
maintain their own Christian kinder- 
gartens. Urban congregations are us- 
ually in a more favorable situation 
because of size, location, and family 
proximity, which can help solve the 
problem of transportation. This does 
not mean that rural congregations are 
faced with an impossibility. In doing 
God’s work we should remember that 
where there is a will there is usually 
a way. Let us not forget the power 
of prayer; for we are assured that 
“whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be 


glorified in the Son.” (John 14:13) 


* Principal of St. Paul Lutheran School, 
Skokie, Il. 
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We do not speak of an idealistic 
kernel of creative thought but of 
a definite growing trend among our 
congregations, as they reach out as 
well as reach within the confines of 
their parish. 

A vital role in any program of 
Christian education within the con- 
gregation is that of the board of 
Christian education. It is assumed 
that a congregation need not have 
a parish school in order to have such 
an important board. Naturally the in- 
fiuence of the pastor is of vital signifi- 
cance in the congregation’s program 
of Christian education. He must pro- 
vide positive and direct leadership as 
well as encouragement to his parish- 
ioners. Local boards of Christian edu- 
cation also should seek the ready, 
understanding, professional guidance 
of principals and teachers in the area 
or in their synodical District. The 
District Board of Parish Education 
also stands ready to help. 

In considering a Christian kinder- 
garten the local board for Christian 
education should begin by surveying 
the parish needs. They can determine 
how many families and children 
within their church are to be served 
for some years to come. They can 
review your community as to mission 
prospects, acquaint sister congrega- 
tions with the proposed endeavor to 
establish a Christian kindergarten, 
and perhaps solicit their interest and 
support. 

Surveying neighboring congrega- 
tions who may or may not have Chris- 
tian kindergartens is an important 
step. Find out what their needs are 
and specifically how these are met. 
You may want to get the facts and fig- 
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ures on necessary facilities and costs 
as well as on the expected results. 

Good leadership will seek to tap the 
resources of congregational organiza- 
tions, utilizing their influence, time, 
and talents toward a goal. To help 
establish your kindergarten, don’t un- 
derestimate the societies. For exam- 
ple, to secure some needed supplies — 
books, records, and educational toys — 
suggest to one of the auxiliary organi- 
zations the sponsoring of a “kinder- 
garten shower.” This project will be 
successful if concrete suggestions as 
to supplies (description, publisher, or 
brand name) are made to the mem- 
bers. If it is feared that there may 
be an avalanche of unusable toys, 
such items may be donated to an or- 
phanage in the area. Other ideas will 
result from good planning. 

Public relations, especially within 
the church, will play an important 
role in such an endeavor. Let the 
community know what you are plan- 
ning. This is another light you will 
not want hid under a bushel. To reach 
an unchurched family through the 
Christian kindergarten would be a re- 
ward in itself. 

Then, too, we must face the fact 
that all too many families allow their 
children to decide which school they 
will attend. Congregations that have 
a parochial school but no kindergar- 
ten know that there are children in 
their own parish who are attending 
the kindergarten of a neighboring 
congregation and who ought to enroll 
in their own school when they are 
ready for first grade. In many in- 
stances the children resist, simply be- 
cause they have made friends in the 
other school. Parents often find their 
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children unwilling to transfer to a dif- 
ferent school. It is important, then, 
for parents to recognize the blessings 
of an elementary school where Chris- 
tian children associate with Christian 
children and Christian teachers in 
a Christian atmosphere. 

The manifold blessings of Christian 
kindergarten for the children, fami- 
lies, and the congregation will be- 
come clearly evident as plans con- 
tinue to unfold and develop. 

The selection of a Christian kinder- 
garten teacher is of great importance. 
Here you will look to the Synod for 
help. With the tremendous shortage 
of teachers in our Synod today, con- 
‘gregations have had to search for 
qualified teachers among the laity to 
supplement Synod’s trained workers. 

In securing a teacher for its kin- 
dergarten the congregation’s board of 
education should first of all look for 
a Lutheran woman “apt to teach,” as 
Scripture requires, and dedicated to 
the Lord’s work. Finally, the board 
should strive to engage a certified 
teacher with a state teaching creden- 
tial or a diploma from one of our 
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teachers colleges. It is to be noted 
that in some cases Christian women 
within the congregation, wholly dedi- 
cated to serving their Lord, have 
served well as Christian kindergarten 
teachers even with limited previous 
professional training. They served 
under the direction of the principal 
and with the help of the primary 
grade teacher. In-service training 
is an important factor in improving 
the professional competence of such 
teachers to the point of meeting re- 
quired certification. 

Let us bear in mind that the work 
we can do for our Lord and Savior 
is limited only by our own shortcom- 
ings and inabilities to grasp the full 
potential of the opportunities at our 
disposal. 

By extending the scope and influ- 
ence of its program of training 
through the establishment of a kin- 
dergarten a congregation takes an im- 
portant step in utilizing its opportu- 
nities more fully for carrying out the 
Savior’s commission to teach those 
whom He has redeemed “all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 


A FEW FACTS 
—JIn 1959 the population of the United States was 176,500,000. The 


estimate for 1965 is 193,600,000. 


—It has been estimated that 7.8 per cent of the children in the public 
schools are taught by teachers with emergency credentials. 
— Twenty-nine per cent of the elementary school teachers in our country 


do not have a bachelor’s degree. 


— The average salary of all classroom teachers in the United States is less 
than $4,800. The range is from $3,070 in Mississippi to $6,400 in Alaska. 

— In 1958 the average salary paid a college graduate who went into teach- 
ing was $3,650. The average for all other fields was $4,758. 

—In 1959, 40 per cent of the population between 18 and 21 were taking 


college courses. 


— In 1959, 83 per cent of the 14—17 age group were in high school. 
— Between 1946 and 1958 the school age population (5—17) grew twice 


as fast as the total population. 


The Four R’s and Art 


BENJAMIN W. MARXHAUSEN * 


Art as an academic subject is too 
often the victim of warped opinions. 
Too often teachers place little empha- 
sis on it because of their lack of train- 
ing or ability in this specific field. 
How often have we heard these re- 
marks: “I can’t teach art. ’m not an 
artist, and I just don’t know anything 
about it.” Although a person with 
special training could offer a more 
complete program, in most cases a 
teacher with minimal training in art 
will be able to offer a program that 
is at least adequate. Simple explana- 
tions of perspective and proportions, 
experiments with mixing the primary 
colors, and encouragement to the 
child to use his imagination do not 
require extensive training, but they 
will enable a child to have valuable 
and satisfying art experiences. 

The purpose of art in our schools 
is, of course, not to make artists of all 
children. The teaching of art should, 
however, develop the child’s imagina- 
tion by means of constructive activity, 
it should foster creative work growing 
out of the child’s imagination, and be- 
cause it often relieves emotional ten- 
sions, it should assist in character 
growth. A subsidiary purpose of art, 
one that is too often neglected, is the 
value it may have for the rest of the 
curriculum. 

Giving a child a mimeographed pic- 
ture and telling him to trace or copy 
it is a very poor substitute for art. In 
teaching a child to write, one of the 
first steps is to show him a written 
“A” as it must be copied to be correct. 
So one might say that in tracing or 


copying a picture a child gains noth- 
ing more than he gains from his les- 
son in penmanship — the ability to 
copy well. Even if the art lesson con- 
sists of coloring a mimeographed pic- 
ture, there is still very little art in- 
volved, for only a minimum of im- 
agination can be used for such a proj- 
ect. It is far better to give a child 
a blank sheet of paper which allows 
him to use his imagination to the full- 
est in both drawing and coloring his 
picture. 


A child must be given ample oppor- 
tunity to use his imagination. Why? 
Let’s consider a hypothetical example. 
Jimmy is never given the opportunity 
to speak, never allowed to take part 
in a class discussion, never called 
upon to recite, never permitted to 
voice his opinion in a group. He may 
soon become unable to organize his 
thoughts well enough to carry on even 
a simple conversation. In the same 
way, if he has no opportunity to use 
his imagination, a child may, in time, 
lose confidence and feel he “cannot 
do this” and “cannot do that” and 
often will fail even in simple tasks. 
His imagination will be so poorly de- 
veloped that he will be unable to 
work successfully at any job. If a 
child is given the opportunity to draw 
or paint what he feels or sees or im- 
agines, to mold a lump of clay to 
a desired shape, or to construct even 
a simple object, he will be gaining 
confidence while he is satisfying his 


* Art instructor at Trinity Lutheran 
School, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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need to be creative. Thus his imag- 
ination is fostered, and his need for 
creative activity is satisfied. 

Art gives the child an opportunity 
to release his emotions harmlessly and 
thus helps to relieve pent-up tensions. 
By using his imagination in his art- 
work, he may be able to free himself 
from what bothers him, and at the 
same time his imagination will grow 
because it is used. He may bend a 
piece of wire into.a shape that he 
likes, or build with cardboard, or 
carve a piece of soap. Later, with his 
emotional tensions released and with 
the satisfaction that comes from hav- 
ing done something constructive, he 
may be able to face the arithmetic 
problem that seemed so impossible 
before. 

Art can be an aid to many of the 
other subjects offered in our schools. 
When children are given the oppor- 
tunity to draw their impressions of 
certain Bible stories, for example, the 
teacher can get some idea of just what 
each child is grasping from the lesson. 
What better way can there be to 
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study the Bible than through the 
medium of art? If instead of simply 
memorizing a passage, a child is as- 
signed a Bible verse to interpret by 
means of drawing, painting, sculptur- 
ing, or by working in some other 
medium, he will first have to interpret 
the passage to discover its meaning. 
Then what a lasting impression those 
holy words will have upon him when 
he has the opportunity to study the 
passage and to make its meaning clear 
by working with his hands! Art can 
be applied to other subjects in much 
the same way, so that they will be- 
come more interesting and meaning- 
ful to the children. This is merely one 
example. 

Although the teaching of art as an 
academic subject has values of its 
own which dare not be overlooked, 
we have only begun to explore the 
possibilities of art which is used to 
clarify and expand thinking in other 
areas of the curriculum. Art is impor- 
tant, art is valuable, and art is func- 
tional within the framework of the 
traditional curriculum. 


ITS A CRAZY WORLD 


When a boy gets up at 4 o'clock each morning to deliver papers, people 
say he is a “go-getter.” If the church asks him to do some work for his Lord 


Jesus, many say, “That’s asking too much of the boy 
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If a woman spends eight hours away from her home working, or hours in 
her garden, she is called an “energetic wife.” If, however, she is willing to do 
the same for her Savior, many say, “Religion has gone to her head!” 

If one ties himself down to make payments of $30 each month for an item 
of personal enjoyment, he pays it willingly. But if that same person placed that 
much in his offering envelopes each month to help win some soul for eternity, 


many people would say, “He’s crazy!” 


This is a crazy world indeed where first things (time and talents for Jesus) 
come last and last things (temporal items) come first. “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” (Matt. 6:23) — California and Nevada Lutheran 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


“LISTENING IN” TO A MEETING 
OF YOUR LEA BOARD 
Had you had the opportunity to at- 
tend one of the recent monthly meet- 
ings of your LEA Board, you would 
have learned, among other things: 


— that the board unanimously voted 
not to curtail the research phase of 
the 1961 yearbook, Parish Activities 
of the Lutheran Teacher, despite the 
fact that it might be necessary to 
solicit financial assistance to meet the 
additional cost. The project is under 
the able leadership of Dr. Gene 
Brockopp, a member of the editorial 
committee and a faculty member of 
Valparaiso University. The research 
program is in the tabulation phase of 
the survey returns. 


— that Karl Gandt, librarian of Wal- 
ther Lutheran High School in Chi- 
cago, agreed to assume the respon- 
sibility for indexing all articles which 
have appeared in LUTHERAN Epuca- 
TION since it was first printed in Eng- 
lish. This work, which was originally 
undertaken by the late Miss Renata 
Koschmann, former librarian of Con- 
cordia, Seward, will be received by 
LEA members in the form of a Mono- 
graph. 

— that another monograph, Studies 
in the Legal Responsibilities of the 
Lutheran School, under the direction 
of Dr. A. Erxleben, will soon be ready. 


—that the membership committee 


is implementing the promotion of stu- 
dent memberships by establishing 
contact with keymen at each of our 
colleges and seminaries. 

—that this same committee is con- 
sidering the possibility of preparing 
a LEA promotional filmstrip for use 
primarily by LEA representatives in 
the field. 

OBJECTIVE NUMBER NINE 
OF YOUR LEA 

“To promote and support educa- 
tional publications” is the ninth ob- 
jective of the LEA. Since its incep- 
tion in 1943 the LEA has recognized 
the importance of this objective, par- 
ticularly as it applies to Christian 
education. As a result it has produced 
almost a score of yearbooks which 
frequently represent the findings and 
interpretations of research projects. 
Since about one third of our present 
members were added in the last four 
years, such recent members might be 
interested to know that many of these 
yearbooks are still available from 
Concordia Publishing House (see 
pages 258—260 of current CPH cata- 
log for listing of same). 

Undoubtedly as a direct result of 
this objective 9, more teachers and 
pastors receive the distinctively Chris- 
tian educational journal LuTHEeRaN 
Epucation than ever before. One of 
our District presidents stated that he 
found this journal very stimulating 
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and helpful in his work both as Dis- 
trict president and as pastor of a 
church which conducts a large school. 
During his report to a recent District 
teachers’ convention he quoted re- 
peatedly from this publication to 
underscore his remarks or to empha- 
size different phases of his report. 
We should probably lose some of 
our confidence in our family doctor 
or dentist if we realized that he did 
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not keep abreast with new develop- 
ments in his field by failing to read 
professional journals in the area of 
medicine and dentistry. Since close 
to half of our Lutheran teachers do 
not receive the only journal in Lu- 
theran education, are they perhaps 
jeopardizing the confidence they ex- 
pect of parents whose children attend 
our Lutheran schools? 


WALTER F.. DoBBERFUHL 


PEN SWIPES 


@ From Cortez, Colo., comes the story that when classes were dismissed for 
the day at Goodman Point School a first-grader walked up to the teacher, 
Mrs. Marie Story, tugged on her skirt, and said: 

“Mrs. Story, could you please tell me what I learned in school today? 
My daddy always wants to know.” 


* * % 


@ Property quotes this sign on the outskirts of a small Japanese town: “Please 
drive carefully. Our children may be disobeying us.” 


* * * 


® Teacher to colleague: “Not only is he the worst behaved child in school 
but he has also a perfect attendance record.” — Michigan Education Journal 
= * a 


@® If an American ghost writer had prepared the first draft for Churchill’s 
famous wartime speech, we might have been confronted with the following 
atrocity: “Transmit to us the implements, and we shall finalize the conflict.” 
But every schoolboy knows that the literature of speech has been enriched 
with “Give us the tools, and we shall finish the job.” 


* % % 


@® When educators are among themselves they speak of pupil, test, teacher, 
or textbook. But when talking in public, they refer to them as student person- 
nel, evaluative instrument, faculty member, and instructional material. 

* % % 


@ Acollege boy wired his mother: “Mom. Failed everything. Prepare Pop.” 
The next day she wired back: “Pop fully prepared. How about you?” 


a ad a 


® In these days when droves of students are going abroad on exchange 
scholarships, one superintendent reported he received the following letter: 
“I am interested in one of these here full bright scholarships and I wonder if 
you can tell me if I can’t get a full bright one, can I get a half bright one?” 

— From North Carolina Education 


* * * 


® Said the father to his son, “Eat your dinner.” Said the child to his father, 
“Motivate me.” — From Mississippi Educational Advance. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
May 1, 1960 


Desr LUCILLE: 


Momentarily, at least, the worldwide epidemic of smearing swastikas on 
synagogs has tapered off. For how long remains to be seen. No doubt someone, 
somewhere, is even now laying in a new supply of brushes and yellow paint, 
perhaps even a cache or two of dynamite. 

What drives men — and women and children —to besmirch and destroy 
their neighbor and his property and, in the process, themselves? 

The reasons vary from person to person, place to place, and incident to 
incident. They may include a hatred of things different or the need for a scape- 
goat or jealousy or blind conformity or thrill seeking, no matter what the cost. 


But whatever the reasons, the point is: There usually are reasons — causes, 
if you will. And because there are causes, there always remains the opportunity 
to remove the causes; better yet, to prevent them from developing in the 
first place. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the greatest challenges facing teachers today, 
especially Christian teachers: to help mold a generation that sees in diversity, 
whether national, cultural, racial, religious, intellectual, or even sartorial, 
a blessing, not a curse. 

Actually, it’s this word “curse” that got this letter started. Many a perse- 
cutor justifies his persecuting because he fancies himself God’s policeman, di- 
vinely appointed to be God’s avenger. Thus the fable of the Hamitic curse 
has helped motivate — at least surreptitiously — those seeking to perpetuate 
the Jim Crow way of life. 

In like manner, the anti-Semite finds great inspiration and comfort in the 
crucifixion episode, especially the “His blood be on us and on our children” 
bit in Matt. 27:25. The Jews —all of them! — are Christ killers, he argues. 
And because they cursed themselves for eternity ’m going to make sure that 
they get theirs. So help me God! 


Now, of course, this kind of argumentation is nonsense. Only a small num- 
ber of Jews were involved in the Passion story. Moreover, the curse which 
these few invoked on themselves is certainly not operative today — and only 
the weirdest stretch of theological imagination can contend that it is. 

Unfortunately, there’s been too much of just this kind of theological taffy- 
pulling in Lutheran circles. In fact, in all sorts of Christian circles. Worse yet, 
the art gets passed on from generation to generation, from parent to child, 
teacher to pupil, author to reader. 

If you don’t believe me, examine some of your favorite reference books. 
Tll quote from just a few lying open on my desk: 

“And ever afterwards the Jewish wanderers, from century to century and 

land to land, have borne the curse which they have invoked upon them- 

selves and on their children.” (From a red-bound life of Christ) 

“The state of the Jews for eighteen hundred years shows that the guilt 

of shedding the blood of Christ was awful, and that God is just.” (From 

a big Bible, one with notes ) 

“Give proof that the curse which the Jews called down upon their nation 

still rests on them and their children to this day.” (From an end-of-the- 

chapter church history exercise ) 


And from here it’s an all too easy couple of steps to paint buckets and po- 
groms, to gentlemen’s agreements, ghettos, and genocide. 


By the way, what have you done with Matthew 27:25? 
Curiously yours, 
MO 


Current Books and Periodicals 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 


needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Booxs 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITER- 
ATURE. By Edna Johnson, Evelyn R. 
Sickels, and Frances Clarke Sayers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 1239 
pages. $7.50. 


The new third edition of the Anthology 
of Children’s Literature is a revision of the 
1948 edition. The structure of the book 
remains about the same as that of the 
second edition, but much new material has 
been added on account of the large number 
of children’s books published in the last 
10 years. 

The purposes of the editors of this in- 
clusive anthology are threefold: “First, to 
arouse interest in the books from which the 
contents of this anthology derive; second, 
to place these materials in fresh relation to 
the present; and third, to give the adult 
reader not final judgments but the desire 
and the tools to develop his own critical 
ability, appreciation, and taste in the field 
of children’s literature.” 

All the introductions to the 14 sections 
of literature are new. Teachers will find 
the concise introductory notes extremely 
helpful in gaining an overview of each sec- 
tion of literature. A new section on picture 
books has been included since many books 
of this kind of literature have been pub- 
lished in recent years. 

The bibliographies and graded reading 
lists are compiled anew. Teachers will note 
the appendixes to be of special value: Helps 
in Story Telling; A Brief History of Chil- 
dren’s Literature; Illustrators of Children’s 
Books, presenting and illustrating criteria of 
design, line, and style in the work of the 


artists; Newbery and Caldecott Award 
Winners; and Biographical Sketches of 
Leading Authors of Children’s Books. 

The anthology is an excellent guide for 
teachers in quest of good traditional and 
modern literature for children. 


ELFRIEDA MILLER 


FATHER TO THE CHILD. By Everett S. 
Ostrovsky. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1959. 178 pages. $8.75. 


In the quiet of the “dramatic” corner of 
her nursery, Lucy, the salesman’s daughter, 
sings to her dolls, “Bye baby bunting, Dad- 
dy’s gone a-hunting.” Suddenly she stops 
singing. Reflecting on the deeper meaning 
of her song, she projects her anxiety and 
says to her dolls: “Don’t worry. You're big 
girls now. When Daddy gets back, he will 
bring you many good things. Don’t worry 
— there are no lions or tigers in New Jersey. 
Daddy will come back safely.” 

Lucy is a five-year-old girl with a part- 
time father. She appears in a book about 
children whose fathers are absent in their 
emotional development (the causes being 
either death, divorce, or simply the required 
absences of a 20th-century occupation). 
Father to the Child simply and beautifully 
describes how these children work out their 
lack of adjustment to the masculine role by 
transference to a nurserys male teacher, 
who (to add a dash of Freud) is their father 
figure. 

Author Ostrovsky, whose educational 
background includes two years of study 
under the great Jean Pinget at the University 
of Paris, briefly presents an historical analy- 
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sis of the father’s role in the child’s emo- 
tional development, describes succinctly his 
case-study method of approach, and in 
hauntingly poignant phrases tells in the 
story of eight children the stunted emo- 
tional growth of fatherless children. The 
case studies are written with a touch of 
tenderness built upon a framework of depth 
analysis. The concluding section of the book 
presents a theoretical consideration of the 
impact of the missing male as the common 
denominator of children’s conflict. Chief 
among Ostrovsky’s recommendations is: “If 
the nursery school is to be instrumental. . . 
in alleviating the problem of the absent 
father, its present character must be changed 
by the inclusion of men as well as women 
on its staff.” 


The book represents a unique approach 
to the psychology of the child. It is not so 
much concerned with how the child is the 
father of the man as rather with the effect 
the father has upon the emotional develop- 
ment of the child. WALTER PENK 


ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING 
GUIDE. By Howard Conant. Wor- 
cester, Mass.: Doris Publications, Inc., 
1958. 43 pages. $2.60. 


Are you assigned to provide an art edu- 
cation workshop for one of the teachers’ 
conferences, your own school faculty, a par- 
ent group, a community group? 

This guide is one of the finest helps for 
such an assignment. Dr. Conant, chairman 
of art education, New York University, has 
developed this book from seminars con- 
ducted at New York University. 

Thirty-six participants, all active in var- 
ious phases of art in education, helped as- 
semble this guide. The rich educational 
backgrounds of the participants, together 
with the expert leadership of Howard 
Conant, make this workshop guide a very 
practical aid. 

Areas that receive attention in the guide 
are as follows: A short introduction, the 
workshop concept in art education, creative 
teaching in art, workshop planning, financ- 
ing, location, facilities, scheduling, publicity, 
recruitment, workshop leadership, partici- 
pants, activities, materials, company names 
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and addresses, audio-visual aids, films on art 
education, slides on art, books, magazines, 
and the evaluation and follow-up of art 
workshop experiences. 


For the small size and price of the book 
there is a wealth of information on art 
workshops. This workshop technique is be- 
coming increasingly popular for meetings 
and conferences. This art workshop plan- 
ning guide will assist you greatly in the 
area of art education WALTER MARTIN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR CHURCH GROUP 
LEADERS. Edited by Lee J. Gable. 
New York: Association Press, 1959. 
633 pages. $7.95. 

This volume, produced under the direc- 
tion of the National Board of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, is directed to church 
teachers and leaders. It attempts to pre- 
sent, for ready reference or for more ex- 
tensive study, materials which deal with 
the essential tasks and main concerns of 
church group leaders. The introductory 
sections of the book are: major Christian 
beliefs (as seen by selected contributors to 
the encyclopedia); concepts of the Bible, 
the church, and man; the role of the leader- 
teacher in the church in view of these be- 
liefs and concepts. In the seven sections 
that follow, a brief course in the psychology 
of learning, as well as specific suggestions 
for dealing with various age groups is pre- 
sented. The third major portion of the en- 
cyclopedia concerns itself with working 
with groups. It includes materials on the 
use of drama and music as well as the 
customary group dynamics techniques. The 
final sections of the encyclopedia suggest 
methods of organizing and administering 
the church educational program, developing 
lay leaders, evaluating effectiveness, and 
planning for growth among leaders. 


The editor, Lee J. Gable of Lancaster 
Theological Seminary, is to be commended 
on several counts. Selections presented in 
the volume consistently show the relation- 
ship of the work of the church group leader 
to the body of Christian belief which is his. 
Furthermore, the editing was carried out 
well, for a diversity of ideas is drawn to- 
gether and presented in a manner which has 
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good continuity. But despite these favorable 
aspects the encyclopedia has a serious short- 
coming. It attempts too much, as the above- 
listed tabulation of contents suggests. While 
there are exceptions to this statement, arti- 
cles included in the book were in general 
far too short to be of great practical value 
to the group leader in the church. 


Victor STREUFERT 


STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING. By 
Samuel Selden and Hunton D. Sellman. 
8d Edition. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 394 pages. 
$5.50. 


How often during a school year are you 
asked to direct or assist with an assembly 
program, a play, a musical program, or some 
other entertainment which uses a stage or 
some other playing area? How often have 
you felt that the visual elements, scenery, 
lighting, properties, or costumes were in- 
adequate? The problems of technical pro- 
duction seem to be a mystery beyond 
comprehension, and adequate production 
appears to be a dream beyond the realiza- 
tion of a limited budget, but the mystery 
can be cleared considerably by information. 
This third edition of Stage Scenery and 
Lighting by Selden and Sellman can be 
useful in helping you solve your produc- 
tion problems. It is not primarily a how- 
to-do-it book. While such a book might 
seem to be more useful, the theory and 
standard practice presented so clearly in the 
book will be of more long-range value. 


There is a tremendous waste of money 
each year— money spent owing to mis- 
information. Information in the hands of 
those responsible for dramatic activities in 
our Lutheran school system is necessary so 
that limited funds can be used wisely. One 
way to avoid waste is to work with standard 
units of scenery and lighting equipment 
which can be arranged and rearranged in 
numerous ways. 


Selden, in the stage scenery section, pre- 
sents the basic ideas of designing effective 
scenery which meet the requirements of the 
production and of the audience. He also 
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tells how to plan, construct, paint, assemble, 
and shift the scenery. Two particularly val- 
uable new chapters have been added to 
this edition: one on perspective drawing and 
one On experimental staging. To those using 
limited facilities the experimental section 
should prove valuable. 


Sellman’s section of the book on stage 
lighting includes information on lighting 
theory, instruments, use of color, elementary 
electric wiring, lighting control, and light- 
ing practice. 


More often than not our Lutheran di- 
rectors dismiss production techniques as un- 
necessary, time consuming, and expensive. 
While it is true that our Lutheran audiences 
are tolerant of conditions in elementary and 
high school production which would out- 
rage them on TV, in the movies, or on a 
local stage by a professional company, there 
is no real basic reason for them to have to 
tolerate sloppy production techniques when 
the information is available in such an 
easily accessible and understandable form 
as this. 


Those who purchase and read the book 
may be irritated by the theoretic material 
because they wonder if it is economically 
practicable, but modification of standard 
practice is a much more sensible approach 
than stumbling around among yards of 
crepe paper and rolls and rolls of brown 
craft paper, all of which are destroyed 
after the show. 


For those with no technical inclination 
there are always eager boys in every school 
to help. The diagrams and pictures are 
plain enough so that upper-grade students 
can follow them without difficulty. Stage 
Scenery and Lighting is not only a book 
to be read as an entirety but also one which 
can serve as a reference. Our Lutheran 
school librarians would do well to put it 
on their shelves. Constant building and 
destroying is uneconomical. Selden and 
Sellman’s book and an understanding of it 
can go a long way toward eliminating 
wasteful production methods by instituting 
standard theater practices which have stood 
the tests of usefulness and durability over 
many years. ArTHUR C. MATTHEWS 
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GROWING AND LEARNING IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN. By Mamie W. 
Heinz. Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1959. 157 pages. $3.00. 


Here is a book addressed to those new in 
the teaching field and to those teaching after 
years at home with their families. The ex- 
perienced teacher will find practical sugges- 
tions that will help her improve her ways 
of working with the kindergarten child. 
Valuable guidance is also offered to churches 
considering a weekday program for children 
under six. 

Miss Heinz writes out of her own rich and 
satisfying experiences with children in both 
public and church schools. She points out 
that growing and learning in the kinder- 
garten work in two ways: The children ma- 
ture through satisfying experiences in 
adventure, exploration, and experimentation, 
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and changes take place in the teacher too 
as she evaluates what happens to her 
children. 


The author deals with the following top- 
ics: Kindergarten, a Place for Growing and 
Learning; Understanding Children; Growing 
Relationships Between Parent, Teacher and 
Child; The Kindergarten Curriculum — 
Seasons and Special Days; Toward Christian 
Living; The Growing Teacher Evaluates; 
Church Weekday Kindergarten. 


Your reviewer finds some aspects of re- 
ligious teaching brought forth in this book 
which are questionable and others that must 
be rejected. However, the author makes 
some favorable comments regarding re- 
ligious instruction in the kindergarten which 
we might endorse. This is rather brief but 
worthwhile reading. Lois LOHMAN 


HOW TO RAISE DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


Begin with infancy to give the child everything he wants. In this way he 
will grow up to believe the world owes him a living. 

When he picks up bad words, laugh at him. This will make him think he’s 
cute. It will also encourage him to pick up “cuter” phrases that will blow off 


the top of your head later. 


Never give him any spiritual training. Wait until he is 21, and then let him 


“decide for himself.” 


Avoid use of the word wrong. It may develop a guilt complex. This will 
condition him to believe later, when he is arrested for stealing a car, that 
society is against him and he is being persecuted. 

Pick wp everything he leaves lying around — books, shoes, and clothes. 
Do everything for him so that he will be experienced in throwing all respon- 


sibility on others. 


Let him read any printed matter he can get his hands on. Be careful that 
the silverware and drinking glasses are sterilized, but let his mind feast on 


garbage. 


Quarrel frequently in the presence of your children. In this way they will 
not be too shocked when the home is broken up later. 

Give the child all the spending money he wants. Never let him earn his 
own. Why should he have things as tough as you had them? 

Satisfy his every craving for food, drink, and comfort. See that every sensual 
desire is gratified. Denial may lead to harmful frustration. 

Take his part against neighbors, teachers, policemen. They are all prejudiced 


against your child. 


When he gets into real trouble, apologize for yourself by saying, “I never 


could do anything with him.” 


Prepare for a life of grief. You will be likely to have it. 


California and Nevada Lutheran 


Berry, Erick. THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF ICE- 
LAND; illus. by photographs. Lippincott, 1959. 
126 pp. 


Grades 7~9; Ages 12-14 $2.95 
In this “Portraits of the Nations” book the 
history, ancient literature, and customs of 
the people in the land of Iceland and her 
neighbor Greenland are traced from the 
beginnings to the present day. An intrigu- 
ing, factual story that explains in detail most 
of the questions the reader might have about 
this remote country. It brings admiration 
for this sturdy, independent people who 
seem to be “unique in their firm resolve not 
to sacrifice spiritual values and cultural 
legacy to material progress.” Well illus- 
trated by photographs, this book is well 
worth the time for anyone interested in 
knowing more about other peoples and/or 
countries. 


914 Iceland 

Brink, Carol Ryrie. THE PINK MOTEL; illus. by 
Shiela Greenwald. Macmillan, 1959. 183 pp. 
Grades 4—6; Ages 9-12 52.75 


This is a delightfully nonsensical story about 
a family who quite unexpectedly find them- 
selves the owners of a motel in faraway 
Florida and upon arrival also discover that 
Uncle Hiram has left them a special secret 
as well. The overly mature children, Kirby 
and Bitsy, enjoy the company of the odd 
assortment of regular guests. An alligator 
hunt, preparations for an unusual concert, 
and the eventual discovery of the secret 
should please the imaginative child. The 
sketches in black and white are rather 
grotesque. 


Fiction 


Brown, Margaret Wise. NIBBLE, NIBBLE; POEMS 
FOR CHILDREN; illus. by Leonard Weisgard. 
Scott, 1959. Unpaged. 


Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $3.75 
This volume of 25 poems (of which 11 have 
been published previously) demonstrates 
again the author’s talent for imaginatively 
expressing the wonders of nature as seen 
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and experienced by a child. The rhythm 
and imagery are uniquely enhanced by 
Leonard Weisgard’s illustrations — each one 
a sensitive extension of the poem itself. “The 
Leaves Fall Down” and “A Child’s Delight” 
are among the better of the new poems and 
perhaps of the entire collection. An enjoy- 
able experience for both child and adult. 


811 Poetry 


Erdman, Loula Grace. THE GOOD LAND. Dodd, 
1959. 182 pp. 


Grades 6—9; Ages 11-14 $3.00 
Continuing the adventures of the Pierce 
family, pioneers in the Texas Panhandle, 
this story has the youngest child, 15-year-old 
Carolyn, as the heroine. Carolyn and the 
people around her seem to come to life in 
this fast-moving story about a sparsely set- 
tled area in the Texas of the early 1900s. 
The prairie fire that finally brings the stand- 
offish immigrant neighbors to their senses 
serves as the highlight. As in the earliest 
books, The Wind Blows Free and The Wide 
Horizon, the author has created a warmly 
realistic family in a well-regulated plot that 
should be especially appealing to teen-age 
girls. 


Texas — Stories 


Dodge, Bertha S$. PLANTS THAT CHANGED THE 
WORLD; illus. by Henry B. Kane. Little, Brown, 
1959. 183 pp. 


Grades 7 up; Ages 12 up $3.50 
The wonders performed in synthetic labora- 
tories tend to make us forget that plants 
were synthesizing useful products long be- 
fore man. Plants made the first fibers that 
men twisted into ropes. Plants first synthe- 
sized drugs, and are still busy making 
a long list of them, including such essen- 
tials as penicillin and quinine. Plants started 
the billion-dollar business of elastomers and 
plastics. Most important of all, plants have 
taught men how to copy their products 
in the laboratory. But chemists would have 
had few plant products to study had there 
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not first been botanists and plant collectors. 
Their careful science, their knowledge of 
plants, and their willingness to go any- 
where in pursuit of them have resulted in 
the cultivation of some of our most vital 
plants in quantities sufficient to keep pace 
with ever-increasing demand. This book 
describes some of the plant products that 
have helped make history and some of 
the men who sought the plants in remote 
wildernesses to bring them back for less 
adventurous men to use. The 10 chapter- 
stories should prove interesting to most 
young readers and will be positively fasci- 
nating to naturalists of any age. 


581 Plants 


Haywood, Carolyn. EDDIE AND LOUELLA; illus. 
by author. Morrow, 1959. 192 pp. 

Grades 3—5; Ages 8-10 $2.95 
Eddie was willing to lend his parrot, 
Louella, to provide atmosphere for a charity 
ball, but imagine his consternation when he 
got back a parrot which said, “Old Sour- 
puss,” instead of, “Eddie is best.” While 
trying to find his own parrot, Eddie got him- 
self into many amusing predicaments and 
acquired another pet—a dog. Eventually 
Eddie and Louella were reunited for a 
happy, satisfactory ending. 


Fiction 

Harkins, Philip. BREAKAWAY BACK. Morrow, 
1959. 254 pp. 

Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $2.95 
A high school football hero finds it hard to 
adjust to a college that emphasizes gentle- 
manlike behavior and scholarship as well as 
sports. Ted’s attitude is one of immediate 
defiance, both toward the small classrooms 
that force him to pay attention in class and 
the hard-work tactics of a maddeningly con- 
servative football coach who insists on hard 
training —- sunshine or mud — §instead of 
razzle-dazzle one-man plays. But strange 
things begin to happen, both in Ted’s mind 
and out on the football field, as he gradually 
finds himself becoming not only a good stu- 
dent but a triple-threat football player. 
Cornwall Academy becomes less and _ less 
“cornball,” and Ted finally comes to realize, 
in spite of himself, the merits of team spirit, 
good study habits, and a genuine respect 
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for his fellow players. The author’s intro- 
spective manner of writing, his humorously 
realistic portrayal of Ted, and the way he 
enables the reader to live through every 
football game as if he were in it himself 
raises this book above the level of ordinary 
sports stories. 


Football — Stories 


Heuman, William. MISSOURI RIVER BOY; illus. 
by Robert Handville. Dodd, 1959. 153 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $3.00 
In the year 1868 the River Queen starts her 
last trip of the season to take supplies to the 
army post at Red Rock. The new cub pilot, 
Matt Harris, is anxious to learn all he can 
from the capable but extremely stern pilot, 
Mr. Braxton. The difficult task of maneuver- 
ing a boat up the Missouri —a river “too 
thick to drink and too thin to cultivate,” the 
meeting of a stampeding buffalo herd mid- 
stream, and the outwitting of a large band 
of Sioux Indians following just out of sight 
on the banks make for an adventuresome 
experience in reading. This winner of the 
Boy’s Life — Dodd, Mead Prize Competi- 
tion is a well-paced story with good char- 
acterizations. It should encourage and in- 
terest even the most reluctant reader. 


Fiction 


Holbrook, Stewart H. THE SWAMP FOX OF THE 


REVOLUTION; illus. by Richardson, Ernest. Ran- 
dom House, 1959. 174 pp. 
Grades 5-7; Ages 10-12 $1.95 


Francis Marion, the Swamp Fox of the 
Revolution, was a strange man in military 
history. In contrast to the Disney television 
portrayal he was a small, wizened man with 
an eagle nose and eyes black as coal. With 
his small brigade of backwoodsmen he 
troubles the English who can never catch 
him. Throughout South Carolina he stands 
unique and superb. A fine account of the 
war in the South. The book has both a 
bibliography and index. The author is an 
eminent historian who wrote the popularly 
read Dreamers of the American Dream and 
Age of the Moguls, as well as some biog- 
raphies, such as Davy Crockett, for young 
people. From such an author one would 
expect an excellently written book. This is 
just. that. 


92 Marion, Francis 
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Jakeman, Alan. GETTING TO KNOW JAPAN; 
illus. by Don Lambo. Coward, 1960. 64 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 9—11 $2.50 
Another “Getting to Know” book that takes 
us to the islands of Japan, with a land area 
no larger than California and with 92 mil- 
lion of the politest people in the world. 
Easy to read, this story tells something of 
the geography, history, industry, and agri- 
culture of this country, besides the different 
but interesting ways of the Japanese. In- 
cluded is a map and a short list of Japanese 
terms and phrases. Illustrated by charcoal 
drawings. Note page 56 — reference to age 
of world: “Fuji is the highest mountain in 
an island group that was heaved up from 
the Pacific Ocean millions of years ago.” 
This does not detract from the worth of the 
book, but should be noted. 


952 Japan — Stories 


Selected by Martignoni, Margaret. EVERY 
CHILD'S STORY BOOK; illus. by Gioia Fiam- 
menghi. Watts, 1959. 273 pp. 


Grades 3—7; Ages 8-12 $3.95 
This book is truly “a horn of plenty,” for it 
contains a vast amount of varied material: 
stories, poems, riddles, jokes, folk tales, and 
nursery rhymes. Except for the nursery 
rhymes and folk tales, the works are from 
modern writers to whom recognition is given 
in the acknowledgments, the author index, 
and at the end of every selection. This is 
a book to own and cherish, and it will be 
read again and again. Wonderful for read- 
ing aloud and useful in both home and 
school. Numerous black and white sketches 
add interest to the selections. 


Stories — Collections 


Loomis, Robert D. THE STORY OF THE U.S. AIR 
FORCE; illus. by Bill Feeny. Random House, 
1959. 173 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $1.95 
This is an inclusive history of the U.S. Air 
Force from the invention of the airplane to 
what the author calls the “modern minute- 
men—SAC (Strategic Air Command), 
TAC (Tactical Air Command), and ADC 
(Air Defense Command).” The struggle of 
the Army air arm to gain military respect- 
ability has been well publicized through the 
case of Billy Mitchell. Yet its rise to military 
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respectability and necessity was meteoric, 
especially as World War II demonstrated its 
essential quality. The United States became 
a leader in air power because of the cease- 
less efforts of dynamic and brash young mili- 
tary men like Rickenbacker, Mitchell, Kelly, 
Doolittle, and Le May, to name a few. The 
book describes the physical change in the 
airplane from the Jenny of World War I to 
the F-86 Saber jet of the Korean War. It is 
a story well told and perhaps of special in- 
terest to a youngster who is aware of the 
vital nature of the current role of the mod- 
ern and independent U. S. Air Force. 


358 U.S. Air Force 


Norman, Gertrude. DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX; illus. 
by Lili Rethi. Putnam, 1959. 122 pp. 


Grades 6—8; Ages 11-14 $2.00 
In this concise biography of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix the author has brought to life one of 
the most unusual personalities of the past 
century. One of the greatest American pio- 
neers in providing proper treatment for the 
mentally ill, Dorothea Dix fought ridicule, 
intolerance, superstition, and the apathy of 
public officials. With unfailing compassion 
for the sick, the poor, and the neglected she 
taxed her own poor health in her campaign 
to force stubborn legislatures to build hos- 
pitals and provide decent care. As super- 
visor of the U.S. Army’s nursing corps 
during the Civil War she became the Amer- 
ican Florence Nightingale. Young readers 
will find much interest and satisfaction in 
this story of Dorothea’s life. 


921 Dix, Dorothea Lynde 


Ogilvie, Elisabethe HOW WIDE THE HEART. 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. 186 pp. 


Grades 9-12; Ages 13-17 $3.00 
Returning to her home on Bennet’s Island 
for the summer between high school and art 
college, Ellen Douglass finds per plans for 
a career shaken by a proposal of marriage 
from her old boyfriend. The choice between 
a career and an early marriage is presented 
realistically, both in Ellen’s own situation 
and in the subplot about her cousin Donna, 
who did marry young. This dual presenta- 
tion gives a realistic, unbiased view of the 
problems and joys of an early marriage, 
which should recommend itself to teen-age 
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readers who may someday be faced with 
the same choice. The story itself is fast- 
moving. It has touches of mystery and ex- 
citement in the New England coast setting, 
and it has very good characterization of the 
island’s inhabitants. 


Romance — Fiction 


Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough and Woolsey, Janette. 
IT’S TIME FOR CHRISTMAS; illus. by Reisie 
Lonette. Macrae Smith, 1959. 256 pp. 


Grades 4—8; Ages 8-12 $3.75 
The authors believe that the true Christmas 
must celebrate God’s greatest gift to man. 
They have steered away. from the tinsel of 
Christmas, the bright lights and toys, and 
have presented material which will help us 
to appreciate more deeply this time of re- 
joicing. Since that first Christmas many 
people from many lands have observed 
Christ’s birthday. The authors have gath- 
ered together a great number of the best in 
carols, stories, poems, customs, and legends. 
This collection is a welcome addition in 
planning the true celebration of Christmas 
in the home, classroom, or club. Indexed. 


394 Christmas — Siories 


Voorhoeve, Rudolf. HARIMAU. Day, 1959. 
189 pp. 
Grades 7-9; Ages 12-14 $2.95 


Harimau is the Malay word for tiger. The 
professional big-game hunter who writes this 
exciting book says that the tiger in this story 
was no ordinary tiger. He says he gained 
respect and admiration for this lord of the 
jungle who repeatedly outwitted him. There 
is much suspense in the adventure of this 
duel between man and beast. The setting 
around a village in Sumatra lends itself to 
the telling of much interesting jungle lore. 


Tigers — Stories || Jungles — Stories 


Winders, Gertrude Hecker. SAM COLT AND HIS 
GUN; illus. by author. Day, 1959. 153 pp. 


Grades 5—7; Ages 10—12 $3.00 
Sam Colt took to guns at an early age. Pur- 
chasing his first horse pistol at the age of 
seven, he tried to perfect it and succeeded 
in making the first gun with revolving 
chambers when he was only 16. Through 
many hard times after this his faith in the 
revolver never faltered. His concern was to 
perfect a gun to “keep the peace.” With the 
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help of a soldier named Walker he manu- 
factured the gun that became well-known as 
the “peacemaker,” the gun that “won the 
West.” Concerned with an exceedingly in- 
teresting person, this book is a well-written 
biography with both bibliography and index. 
92 Colt, Sam 


Zaidenberg, Arthur. HOW TO DRAW FARM 
ANIMALS; illus. by author. Abelard, 1959. 
66 pp. 

Grades 5—7; Ages 10-12 $3.00 


To draw an animal as you “see” it, you do 
not attempt cameralike detail. Instead you 
accent the revealing characteristic and leave 
out the rest. In step-by-step illustrations 
and clear text the author conveys the indi- 
vidual style in which each animal moves, for 
action is as important as shape and propor- 
tion. Equally important is perceiving the 
emotional character of each animal — the 
gentleness of the cow, the contrasting fierce- 
ness of the bull. For the most part the in- 
struction is within the drawing itself and 
might be considered inadequate by a teacher 
untrained in art education. 

741 Drawing Instruction 


* * * 


“The Opportunities That Books Offer” 
has just been prepared for The Children’s 
Council by Dorothy M. Broderick, associate 
professor of library science, St. John’s Uni- 
versity. It lists (with annotations) recent 
books and articles in which children’s books 
are discussed as they pertain to the interests 
of the 1960 Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference. Its five sections are 


I Character Development and the Acqui- 
sition of Values Through Books 
II Books Aid the Physically, Mentally, and 
Emotionally Handicapped 
III Intergroup Relations 
IV Toward a Life of Creativity 
V Youth Against the Community 
This bibliography is available from The 
Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Single copies 
for 15 cents; 25 copies for $2.25; special 
rates for quantities of 100 and over. It 


also. appeared in the December issue of 
Junior Libraries. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


DR. KRAEFT CALLED TO REST 


On March 30, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Dr. Walter O. Kraeft of Con- 


cordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
was called to his eternal rest. He had 
served his Lord as a member of Con- 


cordia’s faculty for 34 years. T.K. 


OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
St. Louis 


Holland Jones and Fred Danker have ac- 
cepted their calls as associate professors in 
the department of exegetical theology. 

The BHE has authorized the calling of 
assistant professors for worship, systematics, 
and exegetical theology (OT), also a call 
for an associate professor in historical the- 
ology. 

The Rev. Dr. Carl S. Meyer, acting head 
of the School for Graduate Studies, will 
leave for Germany at the end of July. He 
will attend the Lutherkongresz in Muenster, 
Westphalia, and will work at locating ar- 
chival material for microfilming on Dr. 
C. F. W. Walther and background material 
on the Missouri Synod. He will spend about 
six weeks in Germany, visiting such cities 
as Neuendettelsau, Steeden, Berlin, and Her- 
mannsburg. 


Springfield 

Dr. Allen Nauss, former dean of men at 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., has ac- 
cepted the call to be director of student 
personnel. Dean Eggold, who asked to be 
relieved of his duties that he might devote 
his full time to the teaching of homiletics, 
will continue as dean until June. Dr. Nauss 
will take over the duties of dean and 
registrar. 


St. Paul 


President Poehler has announced the elec- 
tion of Prof. Paul Manz to the position of 
associate professor of music. Professor Manz 
is chairman of the department of music. He 
further announced the election of Professor 
Eugene Linse as associate professor of the 
humanities. 


River Forest 


Merle L. Radke, assistant professor of 
English and acting chairman of the division 
of language and humanities during the sab- 
batical leave of Prof. Carl H. Scaer, has 
accepted the call extended to him in March 
by the Board of Electors to be an associate 
professor of English. 

By accepting the call Professor Radke 
receives advancement in rank and perma- 
nent tenure at the college. He has been at 
River Forest since 1956. 

Formerly he taught in elementary schools 
in Idaho and Michigan. He is a graduate 
of Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., and has his M. A. from Wayne Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 


Bronxville 


Professor Paul Gabbert, professor of re- 
ligion and social studies, has been appointed 
by the Board of Trustees to the position of 
academic dean. This position was left va- 
cant by the death of Dean Theodore Haus- 
mann, who passed away in January. 
Professor Gabbert has been a member of 
the faculty of Concordia for 10 years. Last 
year Dean Gabbert served as the assistant 
academic dean. He also served as acting 
president during President Albert E. Meyer’s 
recent sabbatical leave. 

President Meyer announced that approval 
has been given for an associate professorship 
of English for the college department. The 
school is now soliciting names for this 
position. 
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Seward 


Prof. Herbert A. Meyer, who is on special 
leave this year, has been initiated as a new 
member of the University of Nebraska Rho 
chapter of Phi Lambda Upsilon, honorary 
chemical society. Mr. Meyer, who is in- 
structor of mathematics and science, is doing 
advance work in the field of science edu- 
cation. 

Dr. L. G. Bickel, academic dean, served 
on the Board for Higher Education’s com- 
mittee which conducted a visitation of the 
Concordia campus at River Forest during 
March. 

Robert Baden, instructor at the high 
school, has declined a call to the Lutheran 
High School South of Chicago and will 
remain with his alma mater, where he 
teaches English and also serves as basketball 
and baseball coach. He led his basketball 
team to the Nebraska state championship 
this spring. 

The Board of Control has announced the 
appointment of Assistant Professor Darrel 
Meinke to the post of college librarian. 
Mr. Meinke has heretofore served as _ li- 
brarian and as assistant professor in the 
high school, instructing in the area of Eng- 
lish and social studies. 


ENROLLMENT 
Seward 


Seward again anticipates increasing its 
enrollment by almost 100 students over the 
1959—60 figure for the college. This means 
that in spite of the new dormitories put into 
use this spring, the number of students 
housed off campus will remain almost con- 
stant. It became necessary as of March 2] 
to close the enrollment of women in the 
freshman class for the fall term, referring 
other applicants to the synodical junior col- 
leges. The need to accept all transfer stu- 
dents from the junior colleges tends to 
increase the size of the junior class, with 
a corresponding decrease in the freshman 
enrollment. 


Campus ACTIVITIES 
Springfield 


Baccalaureate and commencement service 
for the 1960 class of graduates will be held 
on May 30, 3 P.M. The Rey. E. H. Buch- 
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heimer of Detroit will be the speaker. On 
Thursday, March 24, Synodical Day was 
observed. Guest participants included Dr. 
J. W. Behnken, Dr. Oliver Harms, and 
representatives of the church’s departments 
of American Missions, World Missions, Pro- 
fessional Training, Parish Education, Stew- 
ardship, and Parish Services. 


Campus IMPROVEMENT 


Springfield 

A new library and administration building, 
costing about $550,000, will be erected on 
the seminary campus, 50 feet southeast of 
Wessel Hall. Ground was broken in April. 
The building is expected to be completed 
in about a year. The one-story building 
with basement will cover about 30,000 
square feet. Construction will be of brick, 
slate, and glass. A stone facia of roof over- 
hang will have a carved Greek cross motif. 
The library is designed for 75,000 volumes. 
In addition to the library the building will 
house the librarian’s office, the library work- 
shop, and 14 administrative and secretarial 
offices. The basement includes meeting 
rooms, various facilities for audio-visual edu- 
cation, a staff lounge, and a vault. 


Edmonton 


An over-all plan for landscaping, includ- 
ing a realignment and paving of drives and 
plantings of shrubs and trees, will add both 
to the utility and to the beauty of the 
Canadian campus when carried out this 
spring. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 


River Forest 


Increasing its course offerings by 88 per 
cent over that of last year for the two 
five-week terms, June 13—July 15 and 
July 18—Aug. 19, Concordia is planning 
for a summer enrollment of 900 students. 
Last summer’s enrollment was 795, which 
until then was the largest in its history for 
summer sessions. 

Many of the new courses are being offered 
in the graduate division and as graduate- 
undergraduate subjects. As it has done for 
many years, the college will offer its courses 
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in youth leadership for those interested in 
doing youth work in the church. 

Running concurrently with the two five- 
week terms will be two periods of workshops 
and seminars which meet for two weeks. 
Four workshops will be held July 5 to 
July 16. From July 18 to July 30, eight un- 
dergraduate workshops and three graduate 
seminars will be conducted. 

By attending the two five-week terms 
a student may earn the equivalent of one 
quarter of regular work at the college; 
namely, 16 hours of credit. 


ee Louis MISCELLANEOUS 

By authority of the Board of Control the 
new library building will be called the 
Ludwig E. Fuerbringer Hall. The present 
Pritzlaff Library Building will retain its 
name, and plans will be made for remodel- 
ing it for other academic purposes. 

Professor Friedrich Lange, president of 
Seminario Concordia, Villa Ballester, Argen- 
tina, is spending the spring quarter on the 
campus in order to do studies in OT and 
NT teaching fields. Professor Lange will 
visit other synodical schools before returning 
home. He stated that the church’s school 
at Villa Ballester is a combination college 
and seminary. Two of the students are 
from Venezuela, one from the Slovak mis- 
sion, and the rest from Argentina. Lectures 
are conducted in Spanish only. 


River Forest 


A total of 200 students are now enrolled 
in the Graduate Division of the college, 
according to Dr. Albert C. Huegli, director 
of the graduate division. Eighteen of these 
students took courses on Saturday during 
the fall semester at the college, and 19 are 
taking courses in the spring semester of the 
current year. 

A substantial enrollment of graduate stu- 
dents is expected in the summer session 
of 1960. Nine new courses for graduate 
credit will be offered for the first time 
during the two terms of the coming sum- 
mer session. 

Dr. Arvin W. Hahn, director of place- 
ment, has announced that the college, 
through the Board of Assignments of Synod, 
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will place 300 students this May. Of these, 
220 will be graduates, and 80 will be 
supply teachers. 

The graduating class of 220, with 100 
male graduates and 120 women graduates, 
will be the largest in the history of CTC. 

In addition some 80 supply teachers will 
again fill teaching vacancies in our school 
system. Some 41 of these are men supply 
teachers who will go out on a year of 
vicarage more than half of them into the 
controlled internship program currently un- 
der development at the college. 

Of the 80 women supply teachers, 21 will 
have had 8 or more years of college train- 
ing, and only 9 will be in the 2-year-plus 
category. 

At present, indications are that we shall 
again have a large number of requests from 
the congregations of Synod, especially for 
graduate teachers. It is anticipated that 
the requests will number between 850 and 
900, which would be just slightly above that 
recorded in the past two years. 

It is hoped that congregations will again 
indicate a large number of requests for 
male graduates whose extracurricular in- 
terests would be in the area of physical 
education, Walther League work, Sunday 
school, and Bible class. 

Male organists available will once more 
be considerably fewer than the anticipated 
demand, although the number of women 
organists with good abilities has increased 
over the past years. 


Seward 

Dr. Martin J. Maehr, director of place- 
ment, reports a special orientation session 
was held with the students being placed 
into service at the conclusion of the school 
year. A discussion panel was headed by 
President Zimmerman and professors Erx- 
leben, Kirch, and Maehr. The topics viewed 
were “A Call to Serve,” “A Superintendent 
Looks at Official Placement,” “The Call 
Which I Received,” and “Synodical Place- 
ment Procedures.” A total of 70 men and 
59 women will be placed this spring. In 
addition there are 23 8-year men and 
women and 10 sophomore girls who will 
be placed on a temporary basis for this fall. 
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St. Paul 


President W. A. Poehler has announced. 
the release of the new film This Is Con- 
cordia. This is a 20-minute picture and 
word story of life at Concordia College and 
High School of St.Paul, Minn, and has 
been in preparation for some two years 
under the supervision of Prof. Eugene Linse 
and Walter Sohn. The musical background 
was produced under the direction of Prof. 
Paul Manz, head of Concordia’s music de- 
partment. Professional help was obtained 
in the photography and narration. The 
film provides adequate information about 
student life in the classroom and out of the 
classroom at one of our preparatory schools. 
A premiére showing of the film brought 
outstanding commendation because of the 
excellent manner in which it presents 
Christian education. The film is now avail- 
able for rental to the various groups de- 
siring to show it. 


Bronxville 


The Board of Trustees has announced the 
gift to the school of a large house at 8 Mc- 
Kinley, two blocks from the campus. The 
house will be used as a dormitory for 
women students next year. President Meyer, 
in announcing the bequest, said, “Even with 
this new home we shall not have enough 
dormitory space for our women students 
next year.” At present the women are 
housed in Stein, Ressmeyer, and Koepchen 
halls and in Ward House. 


Edmonton 


An 1,800-mile concert and recruitment 
tour through Alberta and Saskatchewan was 
undertaken by the 28-member Male Chorus 
during the 4-day Easter recess. The student- 
directed group sang 14 concerts and par- 
ticipated in three recruitment workshops 
sponsored by the Recruitment Committee of 
the Manitoba-Saskatchewan District. The 
workshops were held in Regina, Yorkton, 
and Saskatoon and were attended by newly 
confirmed and other interested young people. 
Several members of the chorus and the 
faculty adviser to the tour spoke to the 
gatherings and took part in the program. 
Television appearances were arranged for 
the major cities on the route. 
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BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


The 13 elected and appointed Board of 
Parish Education members make many 
policy decisions at their bimonthly meetings. 
They then depend on a full-time executive 
and editorial staff to implement these de- 
cisions. 

As of April 1960 the board counts twenty- 
six staff and secretarial positions. (Please 
see opposite page. ) 

Staff members regularly submit reports on 
their work to the board. The board’s wide- 
ranging concerns are evidenced by these 
gleanings from March staff reports: 

1. Report on Work of the Committee on 
Religious Education of the Mentally Re- 
tarded: The critique of the first two 
packets of materials provided some com- 
prehensive reactions for committee con- 
sideration. There are at least three 
situations in dealing with the mentally 
retarded, and the material is not 
equally suitable for each situation. We 
had in mind particularly the congre- 
gational class where the children 
were in a sympathetic home environ- 
ment. Some chaplains reported that 
in the institutional environment refer- 
ences to home and home environment 
were rather meaningless. In _ several 
instances where groups attempted to 
provide a home contact it was suggested 
that the class approach left the parents 
without sufficient guidance. We shall 
consider these suggestions when process- 
ing additional materials. 

The filmstrip on the mentally re- 
tarded will be processed shortly through 
the CPH Audio-Visual Aids Department. 
Victor Growcock met with our commit- 
tee to offer specific suggestions. The 
committee has asked B. H. Arkebauer 
to be a consultant in taking pictures for 
the filmstrip. The program committee 
for the Sunday school convention is 
planning to show the filmstrip at the 
July Sunday school convention. (Arthur 
L, Miller) 

2. Teacher Assignment Matters: Calls and 
applications are beginning to come in, 
The District presidents’ deadline is 
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STAFF AND SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


1. Executive Secretary — Arthur L. Miller 


Secretaries: Edna Baepler 
Florence Mueller 


School Department 


2. Secretary of Schools — A. C. Stellhorn 
3. Associate Sec. of Schools — Wm. A. 


Kramer 
Secretaries: Frances Brandhorst 
Betty Chorvat 


1. Editor of School Materials — F. Nohl 


Secretary: Joan Stohlmann 


— Associate Editor of School Materials — 


(To be appointed ) 


Sunday School Department 


4. Secretary of Sunday Schools — A. H. 


Jahsmann 
Secretary: Ruby Fuehler 


2. Editor of Sunday School Materials — 


A. C. Mueller 
Secretary: Phoebe Buchheimer 


. Associate Editor of Sunday School 


Materials — Earl Gaulke 


. Associate Editor of Sunday School 


Materials — (To be appointed) 


. Associate Editor of Sunday School 


Materials — Walter Riess 
Secretary: Mathilde Buscher 


— Paul Pallmeyer, Editorial Associate (at 


Concordia Publishing House) 


Vacation Bible School Department 


6. Editor of Vacation Bible School 


Materials — A. W. Gross 


7. Associate Editor of Vacation Bible School 


Materials — Ralph Dinger 
Secretary: Dorothy Merten 


Adult Department 


5. Secretary of Adult Education —O. E. 


Feucht 
Secretary: Lenore Harms 


March 8, the School Office deadline 
March 22. After the first week in March 
I will have to give concentrated attten- 
tion to assignment matters. (Wm. A. 
Kramer) 

. Martin Luther Flannelgraph: This is a 
manuscript for kindergarten and _pri- 
mary grades submitted by Mrs. E. 
Hagenmueller and approved for pro- 


8. Editor of Adult Materials — R. Hoyer 


Secretary: Martha Hesse 


duction by the board. It consists of 
a teachers manual outlining a week’s 
lessons for the two grade levels, one 
kindergarten and one primary activity 
book, and the appropriate flannelgraph 
figures. The committee (Dinger, Gaulke, 
Nohl) met for a day, discussed Mrs. 
Hagenmueller’s second draft, and then 
divided the remaining work. My share 
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of the work was to edit the teacher’s 
manual, a two-week operation. Mr. 
Dinger is editing the activity books and 
the accompanying directions to the 
teacher. He is also giving the entire 
manuscript a final editing. Mr. Gaulke 
will give special attention to the flannel- 
graph figures and will see the project 
through its production phase. When 
published, this item should find a ready 
market among our elementary and part- 
time schools. (Frederick Nohl) 


. Intersynodical Catechism: The Inter- 
synodical Catechism Committee met in 
St. Louis on February 18 and 19 and 
completed the fourth draft of its trans- 
lation of Luther’s 1531 text. The manu- 
script will now be prepared for field 
testing by pastors, teachers in our ele- 
mentary and Sunday schools, and by 
children of various ages. A suggested 
procedure is being presented to a meet- 
ing of the executive secretaries of the 
co-operating boards. (A. H. Jahsmann) 


. Publications: How Scripture Helps Us 
Grow, Course 5 of the Young Teens 
series, is about one third of the way 
done and should be ready for Concordia 
Publishing House fairly close to the 
mid-April deadline. For this course we 
are using the submitted statements of 
our own teens about particularly helpful 
Scripture selections. The favorite pas- 
sage idea is one which has caught hold 
somewhat among our young people and 
may help make the Scriptures more 
personally meaningful to many of them. 
(Walter Riess) 

. Editorial Work: Ynitial work on the Oc- 
tober quarter, 1960, and finishing work 
on the July quarter, 1960, of: Nursery 
Lessons; Nursery Teachers’ Quarterly; 
Nursery Activity Packet; Kindergarten 
Lessons; Primary Lessons; Kindergarten- 
Primary Teachers Quarterly, Kinder- 
garten-Primary Activity Packet; Parents 
Guide I and II. (Earl Gaulke) 

. Field Work: The last two weeks of 
March I will have a family life institute 
at Panama City, Fla., area parent con- 
ferences at Pensacola, Miami, and At- 
lanta, and five pastoral conference 
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. Bible Institutes: 


[May 


sessions. The last week of April I will 
have a family life institute at St. Paul’s 
Church, New Orleans, four or five pas- 
toral conferences in the Southern Dis- 
trict, and area parent conferences on 
May 1. (O. E. Feucht) 

The need for more 
course production is our major concern 
at present. We are recommending that 
four new courses be produced for sale 
and that we choose outside authors to 
produce these courses according to the 
pattern established in our office by John 
Grundmann last year. Quite a few new 
institutes have been formed since our 
last listing. We hope to produce an- 
other Bible institute bulletin this spring 
in order to tie the work of the institutes 
together and to promote again the con- 
cept of certification. (Robert Hoyer) 


. VBS Courses: Work on vacation Bible 


school courses is by far the most ubiqui- 
tous part of our business; therefore, 
unless repetitiousness can be thought of 
as a desirable quality, there isn’t much 
to be said about it. 

The teachers manuals require 50 Bible 
stories, written to suit each of the five 
age levels. I have been working on 
them. 

Edited copy for the children’s work- 
book, also handcraft materials. Assisted 
with the checking of workbook layouts. 
(A. W. Gross) 

VBS Workshops: Preliminary arrange- 
ments have been made for workshops in 
the Northern Nebraska District during 
the week of May 1 to 7, in the Southern 
Nebraska District from May 8 to 14, 
and in Bethalto, Ill, on May 15. An 
attempt was made also to interest the 
South Dakota District in conducting 
workshops during the last week of April. 
The suggestion was made that the ex- 
penses of these workshops would be less 
at this time because I would be in the 
area anyway, and the three Districts 
concerned could share my traveling 
expenses from St. Louis, from one Dis- 
trict to the next, and my return. This 
arrangement appealed, but the dates 
conflicted with another District activity 
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in the South Dakota District. That 
District is, however, very much inter- 
ested in conducting workshops. So very 
likely next year they will make their 
beginning. (Ralph Dinger) 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Concordia College, Austin, Tex., was host 
to the Superintendents’ Conference on Dec. 
1—4, 1959. The conference was attended 
by 26 members and 15 advisory members. 
Two new members welcomed into the group 
were Bernhard Eggers, Superintendent of 
the Kansas District, and Edwin Eckert, As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Northern 
Illinois District. 

The Rev. R. C. Rein, Central Illinois Dis- 
trict, conducted the opening devotion, ad- 
dressing the conference on the words of 
2 Tim. 2:15: “Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
Word of truth.” He emphasized that the 
success of our work in the Kingdom depends 
entirely upon the strength we derive from 
the Holy Scripture, and only when our work 
is rooted and grounded on the sure founda- 
tion of the Word can we expect God’s ap- 
proval. Pastor Rein’s inspirational address 
set the tone for what many felt was the 
superintendents’ most successful conference. 

Words of welcome were addressed to the 
conference by Prof. Gotthold Viehweg, act- 
ing president of Lutheran Concordia College 
of Texas, and by the Rev. A. F. Jesse, pastor 
of the host church and President of the 
Texas District. 

The principal concern of the conference 
was preparation of materials leading to the 
eventual publication of the Handbook for 
District Superintendents. For this reason the 
major portion of the conference was devoted 
to a paper presented by President M. L. 
Koehneke, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., and to three workshops of 
which Dr. William Kramer served as co- 
ordinator. 

President Koehneke’s paper on “Theolog- 
ical Foundations for District Supervision of 
Christian Education” presented the Scrip- 
tural bases for the superintendency, delineat- 
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ing the purpose, the distinctiveness, the 
scope, the authority, and the glory of the 
office. 

Dr. A. E. Wittmer, Atlantic District, pre- 
sented an essay on “Regulations for the Dis- 
trict Board of Christian Education.” He 
subsequently led a workshop which prepared 
Section VI of the Handbook, “Guidelines for 
the District Board of Parish Education.” 

Leonard J. Dierker, Western District, pre- 
sented materials on “Regulations for the 
District Superintendent of Christian Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Dierker’s workshop group pro- 
duced Section VII of the Handbook, “Guide- 
lines for the Office of District Superintendent 
of Education.” 

Dr. Ernest E. Yunghans, Central District, 
read his essay on “Tuition Policy for Lu- 
theran Elementary Schools.” The workshop 
led by Dr. Yunghans drafted Section VIII 
of the Handbook, “Guidelines for a School 
Support Policy.” 

The conference was addressed briefly by 
representatives of Synod’s Board of Parish 
Education, the Board for Higher Education, 
and Synod’s teacher training colleges. Dr. 
Herbert H. Gross represented LurHERAN 
EpucaTion and interviewed many of the 
superintendents on matters concerning the 
problems facing Christian education in the 
church today. 

Arthur L. Amt, Central District, presented 
a reserve essay on “Relationships of Lu- 
theran Schools to State Departments of Edu- 
cation.” Information serving as background 
for this essay had been derived from a ques- 
tionnaire distributed among the Districts and 
from study of several state handbooks. 

The next Superintendents’ Conference is 
to be held at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., Dec. 5—7, 1960. A joint 
meeting with Synod’s Board for Young Peo- 
ple’s Work is being planned for Dec. 8, 
immediately following the 1960 Superintend- 
ents’ Conference. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


National Union of Christian Schools. — 
The number of schools has doubled since 
World War II. 

More Neighbors. — In 1956 the world 
population was increasing at the rate of 
92,000 a day; 1957 — 120,000; 1958 — 
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150,000; 1959 — 180,000. The estimate for 
1960 is over 200,000. You are right, this is 
about two every second. 


Education Pays. — Education offers a good 
measure of protection against unemploy- 
ment. That’s the finding of a new study 
the University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center made in co-operation with the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

During the 1958 recession workers with 
only an elementary school education had 
only a 50 per cent chance of being em- 
ployed. 

High school graduates did much better; 
their chances of gainful employment were 
75 per cent. 

College graduates did still better with 
a 90 per cent chance of being employed. 


Time for a Change. —In the March 21 
issue of Time this statement appears: “In 
the next decade, colleges will need at least 
27,000 new teachers a year. But the present 
total Ph. D. output is 9,000 a year and less 
than half become college teachers.” 


Make Sense. — We don’t remember who 
said it, but the opinion was expressed that 
“the problem of juvenile delinquency should 
be considered from the perspective of a 
juvenile in a delinquent society.” 


Something to Imitate. — Reports indicate 
that a very successful “workshop in Music 
and Art” was held at Concordia Lutheran 
Church, Maplewood, Mo., in February. The 
following are the topics that appear on the 
program: Playing the Service, Music for 
Children’s Choirs, Music Exhibit, The Use 
of Introits and Graduals, Choir Rehearsal 
Techniques, Music for the Adult Choir, and 
Concert. About 75 organists and choirmas- 
ters attended the full-day session. 

Well-Spoken. — Mortimer Smith in 
A Citizen’s Manual for Public Schools says 
that “English is the one subject which must 
run like a golden thread through the whole 
fabric of our educational system, from kin- 
dergarten to college.” 


Tragic. — Business Week states that “last 
year in homes with television sets — three 
quarters of all the families in the country — 
more total time was spent watching tele- 
vision than in any other single activity ex- 
cept sleep.” 
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Opening the Wounds. — The Civil War 
Centennial Commission, which was set up 
by Congress in 1950, is now busy preparing 
to teach our nation the history lessons con- 
nected with that conflict. 


What Makes Jets Fly. — So science classes 
may see what makes jets fly, why a space 
station will orbit, or how helicopters are 
controlled, a new series of filmstrips on 
powered flight is offered by the Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. The new series is eligible for pur- 
chase under the National Defense Education 
Act — Title III. Primary use of the series 
is in science classes in grades 5 through 7. 
Supplementary utilization is for science in 
grades 8 and 9 and social studies in grades 
5 through 9. 

LWR Aids Agadir Victims. — Lutheran 
World Relief recently made shipments of 
materials and supplies to the earthquake 
victims in Agadir, Morocco, and to North 
Africa refugees of the Algerian war, the 
Rev. Werner Kuntz, executive director of 
the Board for World Relief of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, has announced 
here. Lutheran World Relief is the material 
aid agency of eight Lutheran bodies affili- 
ated with the National Lutheran Council 
and the Missouri Synod. 

A shipment of 66,967 pounds of clothing 
originally destined for refugees in Morocco 
was diverted to the earthquake victims, Pas- 
tor Kuntz reported. Agadir was destroyed 
by an earthquake and tidal wave on Feb. 29 
and March 1. 

1960 Census.— About this time the 
census takers may have called on you to 
count the population of our country. This 
is not an easy task for the men and women 
who call at every house in the country. 

“If experiences repeat,” says the National 
Geographic Magazine, “some will trip on 
rickety stairs, climb steeples, blow out tires, 
break axles, and become seasick. Some will 
be bitten by dogs or chased by turkeys. 
Others will meet bears or fall into creeks. 
In 1950 one woman had to cross a stream by 
log to reach a group of mountain cabins. 
She made the trip twice and fell in both 
times. This year’s census will get special 
help from citizens. The Census Bureau is 
mailing forms to 52 million homes.” 


